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ABSTRACT 

The Education Council Act of 1991 Established the 
National Education Commission on Time and Learning as independent 
advisory body and culled for a comprehensive review of the 
relationship between time and learning in American schools. The 
commission's report, released in May 1994, found that school reform 
is destined to founder unless programs provide time for learning. 
This document is a supplementary volume to the first report, 
summarizing research and suggesting an agenda for further research. 
Section I, comprised of four' chapters, summarizes research findings 
considered by the commission. These chapters review research 
regarding four of the commission's substantive recommendations: (1) 
reclaim the academic day; (2) fix the design flaw; (3) keep schools 
open to meet the needs of children and communities; and (4) give 
teachers professional time and opportunities. The second section 
outlines a number of critical questions asked by the commission for 
which little or inadequate information was available. It returns to 
the four major concerns. of the preceding chapters and specifies 
further information needed in these areas. Two figures are included. 
(Contains 116 references.) (LMI) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

September 1994 

The Honorable Albert Gore 
President 

United States Senate 

The Honorable Thomas S. Foley 
Speaker 

United States House of Representatives 

The Honorable Richard W. Riley 

Secretary 

United States Department of Education 
Gentlemen: 

Public Law 102-62 (The Education Council Act of 1 991) established the 
National Education Commission on Time and Learning as an independent advisory 
body and called for a comprehensive review of the relationship between time and 
learning in the nations schools. 

The legislation established a nine-member Commission (three each to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Education* the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives) and directed it to prepare a report on its findings for 
the American people within two years of its first meeting 

That report. Prisoners ofTtmc , was re/eased in May 1994 amidst wide- 
spread public and editorial approval, It contained several straightforward messages. 
Learning in America is a prisoner of time, Times have changed, and the nations 
schools must change with them. We have been asking the impossible of our students 
— that they learn as much as their foreign peers while requiring them to spend only 
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half as much time in core academic subjects. The reform movement of the last 
decade is destined to founder unless it is harnessed to more time for learning. Time 
is the unacknowledged design flaw in American schools. 

When Prisoners of Time was released, the Commission, whose legislative 
mandate expires in September 1994, asked its staff to prepare a supplementary vol- 
ume summarizing the research reviewed by the Commission members as they devel- 
oped their recommendations, and also to suggest an agenda for further research into 
important questions on which the Commission had found little or inadequate infor- 
mation. I am pleased to enclose the results for your consideration, and to express the 
Commissions gratitude for the work of Cheryl M. Kane, the director of our research 
efforts and the author of this volume. The Commission believes that learning from 
research — that which is now available and that which has yet to be done — tan 
greatly assist American schools and school districts in raising the quality of learning 
for all children. 

With this volume, the work of the National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning draws to a close. I know I speak for every member of the 
Commission in expressing our gratitude to each of you for your support of our work. 




John Hodge Jones, 

Chairman 

National Education Commission on Time ami learning 
Superintendent 

MurfrccsboroCity Schools. Ten newer 
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I NTRODUCTION 



On May 5. 1994, after 
two years of intensive 
study, the National 
Education Commission 
on Time and Learning 
(NECTL) issued its report. Prisoners of 
Time . 

Time is the missing element in onrgtvat 
national debate about learning and the 
need for higher standards for all students. 
Our schools and the people involved with 
them — students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, and staff — are prisoners of time, 
captives of the school clock and calendar 
We have been asking the impossible of our 
students — that tiny leant as much as their 
foreign peers while spending only half as 
mud f time in core academic subjects. The 
reform movement of the last decade is des- 
tined to founder unless it is harnessed to 
more time for learning. 
As a result of its study the Commission 

ottered eight recommendations to the 

nation: 

1 . Reinvent schools around learning, 
not time. 

2. Fix the design flaw, Use rime in new 
and different ways. 

3. Establish an academic day. 

4. Keep schools open longer to meet the 
needs of children and communities. 
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I Jive teachers the time they need. 

Invest in technology. 

Develop local action plans to transform 



sc 



hools. 



8. Share the responsibility. Finger 
pointing and evasion must end, 

The purpose of this document is to 
respond to two equally vital matters central 



to the role of the Commission. The first is 
to provide a summary of the research 
reviewed and taken into account by 
Commission members as they developed the 
recommendations in Prisoners of Time . The 
second is to provide an agenda for further 
research into questions of educational prac- 
tice, questions on which the Commission 
found little or inadequate information, but 
which urgently require answers if the ulti- 
mate goals of the Commission and Coals 
2000 are to be achieved. 

Chapters one through four reflect the first 
purpose: to summarize research findings 
considered by the Commission. These 
chapters review research regarding the 
Commissions substantive recommenda- 
tions: (1) reclaim the academic day (2) fix 
the design flaw, (3) keep schools open longer 
to meet the needs of children and communi- 
ties, and (4) give teachers the professional 
time and opportunities they need to do their 
jobs. The limited amount of research avail- 
able on the subject of technology, the 
Commissions recommendation number six, 
is included in chapter two of this document. 
The Commissions recommendations one, 
seven, and eight call for action and are there- 
fore not covered in this review of the 
research. 

The summary of key research findings in 
the first four chapters of this document is 
designed to provide those who are involved 
in reform initiatives with access to informa- 
tion about time and learning. Each week, 
the Commission staff received calls from 
individuals around the country asking what 
research has to say about a wide range of 
topics. The inquiries came from .* variety of 
audiences including legislators, school board 
members, parents, teachers, the business 
community, and state department of educa- 
tion personnel. While the Commission did 
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receive calls from researchers, most of the 
calls came from individuals outside the 
research community. 

In the majority of cases, callers were con- 
sidering making changes in schools or 
changes in policy that affected schools. 
The\ r wanted to have as much information 
as possible to inform their decisions. 

Some of the answers to their questions are 
provided in the Commissions report. 
Prisoners of Time . Although the 
Commissions report provides considerable 
information to support its conclusions and 
recommendations, it is not intended to be a 
summary of the extensive research and other 
information analyzed during its preparation. 
The Commission, therefore, asked for a 
report summarizing research findings on 
questions addressed during the course of its 
work. 

It should be noted that the first four 
chapters do not reflect the full range of 
input gained from the numerous public 
hearings conducted throughout the country 
or the results of independent work by indi- 
vidual Commissioners. Unlike Prisoners of 
Time , this report was prepared primarily by 
the Commission staff and has not been 
reviewed and approved by all members of 
the Commission. 

In contrast to Section I, Section II, 
"Agenda for Research: Unanswered 
Questions," outlines a number of critical 
questions asked by the Commission for 
which little or inadequate information was 
found. It returns to the four major concerns 
of the preceding chapters and suggests what 
more needs to be known about reclaiming 
the academic day fixing the design flaw, 
keeping schools open longer, and giving 
teachers the time they need to do their jobs. 
It is the Commissions hope that appropriate 
agencies of the federal government, founda- 
tions, institutions of higher education, other 
organizations* and scholars will agree on the 
urgency and address them through research 
and development. 

In an important sense, this document 
reflects the complexity of the problem of 
deciding exactly what to do to improve our 
schools. As the Commission learned, there 
are no simp u recipes for improvement. 



However, there is much that can be learned 
from research as individual schools and dis- 
tricts craft plans for getting closer to where 
they want to be. Together with Prisoners of 
Time , this document provides a basis for 
individuals and groups throughout the 
nation to engage in a debate similar to that 
of the Commission, to decide individual by 
individual, organization by organization, 
what must be done to improve our schools. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Reclaim the Academic Day 




nc of the most startling 
findings of the National 
Education Commission 
on Time and Learning 
(hereafter referred to as 
the "Commission") is that students in many 
other industrial democracies are expected to 
take twice as much instruction in 
core academic areas during high 
school as students in the United 
States. This finding* along 
with other research informa- 
tion, led the Commission to 
recommend that schools provid?, 
additional academic time by 
reclaiming the school day tor 
academic instruction. 

What does it mean 
to "reclaim the aca- 
demic day"? Logistically, 
it means providing at leasi 
S.S hours of core academic 
instructional time daily. That 
time is to be devoted exclusively to 
the core academic subjects: Kuglish and lan- 
guage arts, history, mathematics, science, 
civics, geography, the arts, and foreign lan- 
guages. Other worthwhile activities, such as 
remediation and enrichment activities, ath- 
letics, extracurricular activities, study halls, 
and health and social services are to be 
accommodated before or after the core aca- 
demic school day. 

Philosophically, reclaiming the academic 
day means providing all students with the 
opportunity to develop a strong foundation 
for their lives as workers, citizens, and culti- 
vated individuals. It means developing 
skills, understanding, and perspectives which 
can be applied in all aspects of ones life. It 
means learning how to think and act intelli- 
gently in a complex world. 

The academic dav must be reclaimed for 



all students, not just the college bound. In a 
modern economy and a democratic society, 
it is just as important for students who have 
usually been placed in vocational or general 
programs to develop knowledge and think- 
ing skills through a study of the core subjects 
as it is for students who have traditionally 
followed college preparatory programs. 
German 'Vocational" programs provide 
one illustration of how a reclaimed academ- 
ic day would look for the non-college 
bound student. German stu- 
dents in these programs engage 
in rigorous study of the core sub- 
jects recommended by the 
Commission. German stu- 
dents interested in 
auto-mechanics, for 
example, learn 
sophisticated 
mathematics and 
science. They study 
the theoretical and 
technical aspects of auto- 
mechanics as well as learn a foreign lan- 
guage, which often is used to decipher com- 
plex technical manuals written in other lan- 
guages. 

This chapter will address a number of 
questions. Is student performance so poor 
that we should be worried about the amount 
of time spent studying academic subjects? 
What have we learned from the movement 
to increase academic course offerings during 
the 1 l )80s? Why must we give serious con- 
sideration to the issue of time for academic 
learning if we expect students to achieve the 
high standards being set throughout the 
country? How much time do we actually 
provide tor academic learning in U.S. ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? What is 
the critical piece of information we have 
missed in international comparisons? 
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IS STUDENT PERFORMANCE SO POOR 
THAT WE SHOULD BE WORRIED 
ABOUT THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
STUDYING ACADEMIC SUBJECTS? 

There are those who argue that our 
schools are doing a good job — that the 
problem is not what the schools are doing, 
but rather an increasingly diverse and disad- 
vantaged student body. Others argue that 
overall we are doing about as well as we ever 
have and point out that test scores in read- 
ing, mathematics, and writing, as measured 
by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (National Center tor Education 
Statistics [NCES], 1993a), have remained 
basically stable over the past two decades. 
Still others argue that we cannot be con- 
cerned about how our students perform 
when compared to students in other coun- 
tries because our society and culture are dif- 
ferent. 

Yet, one conclusion is inescapable: the 
public perception of the quality of education 
in our schools is not favorable. There is an 
increasing concern about the ability of our 
educational system to prepare students to be 
productive workers and competent citizens. 
For example, in a 1993 Gallup Poll, only 19 
percent of the public gave a grade of "A" or 
"B" to the public schools while 21 percent 
gave them a "D" or M F" (Elam, Lowell, & 
Gallup, 1993). Another nationally represen- 
tative poll conducted in 1993 by Parade 
Ma gazine found that 63 percent of 
Americans rate the quality of public educa- 
tion as poor or fair (Clements, 1993 ). 

Is the public on target in its assessment of 
the schools? Indicators from a variety of 
perspectives can be examined. For example, 
if we look at international comparisons of 
the performance of students in the United 
States, we find evidence such as the following; 

• During the 1990-91 school year, the 
United States ranked ninth out of 10 
countries in mathematics achievement 
and eighth out of 10 countries in science 
achievement (Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 
|OKCD|. 1993). 

• The 1991 International Assessment of 
Educational Progress found that the gap 



in mathematics achievement between 
French and American 13 year-olds was 
about 1.5 U.S. grade equivalents (Bishop, 
1993). 

• A study of Chinese, Japanese, and 
American elementary school mathematics 
classrooms found "the highest-scoring 
American classroom obtained an average 
score lower than that of the lowest-scor- 
ing Japanese classrooms and of all but one 
of the 20 classrooms in China." There 
was no specific area of the curriculum in 
which American children were competi- 
tive with those from China. Chinese 
children were particularly superior in per- 
forming more complex tasks that 
involved the application of knowledge as 
opposed to simple computation 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992). 

Another way of looking at how well stu- 
dents in the United States are doing is to 
compare their current performance with 
their past performance. Consider the fol- 
lowing: 

• There appears to lie a trend toward 
increased illiteracy; the literacy level of a 
nationally representative group of young 
adults aged 21 to 25 in 1992 was 1 1 to 

i 4 points lower than a comparable age 
group tested eight years earlier (Kirsch, 
Jungeblut, Jenkins, fcV Kolstad, 1993). 

• The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has assessed what students know 
and can do in reading, writing, science, 
mathematics, and other subjects for over 
20 years. Generally, the evidence shows 
that there has been little overall change in 
student proficiency in these areas 
(National Center for Education Statistics 
INCF.S], 1993a). 

• One study found local employers and 2- 
and-4 year colleges and universities were 
"singularly unimpressed with any changes 
in students over the years of reform (dur- 
ing the 1980s],... were unaware of the 
tighter graduation requirements and 
noted no particular increase in student 
preparedness 1 * (Wilson & Rossman, 
1993, p. 188), 
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A third way of examining the perform- 
ance of our students is to ask how well they 
should be doing. In 1988, Congress estab- 
lished the National Assessment Governing 
Board (NAGB) and directed it to develop 
"achievement levels," which are collective 
judgments about how students should per- 
form in a subject area. NAGB established 
three levels of achievement: 

1 . The basic level "denotes partial mastery of 
the knowledge and skills fundamental for 
proficient work at each grade." 

2. The proficient level "represents solid aca- 
demic performance and demonstrated 
competence over challenging subject mat- 
ter." 

3. The advanced level "signifies superior per- 
formance" (Mullis, Campbell, & 
Farstrup, 1993, p. 12). 

NAGB set the "Proficient Lever' at a 
point which it felt all students should reach. 
How many of our students reached the 
Proficient Level? In mathematics, 25 per- 
cent or fewer students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
achieved at the proficient level (Mullis, 
Dossey, Owen, & Phillips, 1993). In read- 
ing, 25 percent of students in grade 4, 28 
percent of students in grade 8, and 37 per- 
cent of students in grade 1 2 were found to 
be at the proficient level (Mullis et aL, 
1993). 

States which have adopted assessment sys- 
tems that measure student performance in 
terms of how well they should be doing have 
found results comparable to NAGB. For 
example, in 1994, students in California 
took the California Learning Assessment 
System tests which measures the extent to 
which students are meeting academic stan- 
dards set by the state. At least one third of 
students tested in each grade demonstrated 
little or no understanding of basic math con- 
cepts; 30 percent of sophomores demon- 
strata! only a superficial understanding of 
what they read; and the majority of students 
in each grade tested wrote incoherently and 
made frequent errors in spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation (Merl, 1994). 

Is student performance so poor that we 
should be worried about the amount of time 



spent studying academic subjects? If we 
believe our students should be competitive 
with other countries, the answer is yes. If we 
believe the schools of today should be doing 
better than the schools of the past, the 
answer is yes. Finally, if we would like to see 
students who are able to do what they 
should be able to do, the answer is yes. 



WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM THE 
MOVEMENT TO INCREASE ACADEMIC 
COURSE OFFERINGS DURING THE 
1980S? 

More than 10 years ago, the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education 
released its report, A Nation at Risk , which 
noted that secondary school curricula have 
been "homogenized, diluted, and diffused to 
the point that they no longer have a central 
purpose" (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education [NCEE], 1983, p. 
18). That commission recommended that 
states strengthen high school graduation 
requirements by requiring all students to 
take the "Five New Basics": four years of 
English; three years of mathematics; three 
years of science; three years of social studies; 
and one-half year of computer science. 

After the release of A Nation at Risk , one 
of the most visible and talked about activi- 
ties at the state level centered around 
increasing high school graduation require- 
ments. By requiring students to take more 
courses in academic subjects, they would 
have more time and an increased opportuni- 
ty to learn. In 1980, 37 states defined mini- 
mal graduation requirements. By 1990, 43 
states had done so. 

Despite all the apparent activity at the 
state level, it is important to note that over- 
all, only minor changes were made in the 
number of credits students were actually 
required to take. In 1 980, the average num- 
ber of credits required for high school gradu- 
ation was 17.40. By 1990, the average 
number of credits required had increased to 
19.76, an increase of less than 9 percent 
(Wilson & Rossman, 1993). 

What difference did these state require- 
ments make in the academic lives of stu- 
dents? Did large percentages of students 
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find themselves taking calculus. Shakespeare, 
and physics? Did all students reap the bene- 
fits? 

In Mandating Education Reform , Wilson 
and Rossman (1993) outline what they and 
a number of other researchers have found to 
be the answers to these questions. First, 
after states raised graduation requirements, 
schools within their boundaries ottered more 
academic courses, particularly in mathemat- 
ics and science. Second, more students were 
actually enrolled in the courses. 

These findings are confirmed by data 
from the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), which found that the per- 
centage of all graduates completing the min- 
imum academic courses recommended in A 
Nation at Risk (four years of English, three 
years each of mathematics, science, and 
social studies) increased from 13.4 percent 
in 1982 to 39.8 percent in 1990. But this 
minimum does not include the half year of 
computer studies also recommended in A 
Nation at Risk . With that taken into 
account, the percentage of completion falls 
to 22.7 percent. Nor does it include the two 
years of foreign language recommended in A 
Nation at Risk for those students going on 
to college. In 1990, only 17.3 percent of 
high school graduates took the entire cur- 
riculum suggested in A Nation at Risk . 

In addition, it is important to note that 
the NCES statistics reported here are based 
on high school graduates. Therefore, when 
NCES reports that 39.8 percent of students 
are taking the minimum academic program 
prescribed in A Nation at Risk , that means 
39.8 percent of those who have finished 
high school. It does not include the stu- 
dents who dropped out of school or those 
who stayed in but never satisfied the require- 
ments of the diploma. If dropouts were 
included, obviously the percentage of age- 
group students taking the minimum would 
be lower than 39.8 percent. Whatever sta- 
tistic is used, the nation is far from the goal 
of having all students taking these core aca- 
demic courses. 

NCES (National Center for Education 
Statistics [NCES], 1993b) also collected 
information about the effects of state 
requirements for graduation on schools. As 



indicated earlier, A Nation at Risk recom- 
mended a core curriculum called the "Five 
New Basics." Some states mandated that 
students complete most of these courses. 
Other states required fewer courses than had 
been called for in A Nation at Risk . If we 
look at the percentage of students in 1990 
who completed the courses recommended 
by A Nation at Risk , we find that a much 
higher percentage of students (48.40 per- 
cent) actually completed the courses in states 
with higher requirements than did students 
(33.14 percent) in states with lesser require- 
ments. These statistics suggest that what 
states require does make a difference. 

Another important finding reported by 
Wilson and Rossman (1993) is that most of 
the new classes offered as a result of 
increased state mandates for high school 
graduation were lower level, remedial, or 
basic rather than advanced and rigorous. 
Wilson and Rossman (1993, p. 184) observe 
"a need on the part of local educators to 
move students through the system, even at 
the expense of watered down courses...thus, 
more students are taking more basic acade- 
mic courses but are not being exposed to the 
more rigorous and challenging offerings that 
stress higher-order thinking skills." 

Wilson and Rossman (1993) also exam- 
ined the effects of the new graduation 
requirements on minority and at-risk youth. 
They found that even with the increased 
requirements, minority youth earned fewer 
total credits, enrolled in fewer advanced 
courses, failed more courses, and earned 
more practical arts credits, For example, 
white students enrolled in advanced courses 
between 1 .5 and 2 times as often as African- 
Americans. 

What have we learned from the move- 
ment to increase academic course offerings 
during the 1980s? First* states did increase 
their high school graduation requirements, 
but not by very much. Second, only 39.8 
percent of high school graduates in 1990 
took the minimum curriculum judged to be 
essential 10 years ago. Third, while disad- 
vantaged and minority students are taking 
more courses labeled 'academic," there is 
some evidence that we should be concerned 
about the rigor of these additional courses. 
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Fourth, when states set high requirements 
for graduation in core courses, more stu- 
dents take the courses than if the higher 
requirements were not set. 

It appears that increased state require- 
ments are necessary, but not sufficient to 
cause improvement in student learning. 
They are necessary because they set the pa- 
rameters of what subjects are to be taught. 
They are not sufficient because the quality 
and rigor of what is taught in the mandated 
courses varies so widely from place to place 
and school to school. 



WHY MUST WE GIVE SERIOUS 
CONSIDERATION TO THE ISSUE OF 
TIME FOR ACADEMIC LEARNING IF 
WE EXPECT STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE 
THE HIGH STANDARDS BEING SET 
TODAY? 

In contrast to the reform movement of 
the 1980s, which specified increased gradu- 
ation requirements, todays reform initiatives 
emphasize the development of standards. 
Increasing graduation requirements during 
the 1980s signaled a need for additional 
time to be devoted to academic subjects. 
The standards movement, which ultimately 
hopes to define what students at different 
stages in their education should know and 
he able to do, will help guide schools in how 
time could be better used. In 1994. 45 
states were planning, developing, or imple- 
menting standards (Viadero, 1994). 

Part of the motivation for standards has 
come from unfavorable international com- 
parisons of American and foreign students 
academic achievements. Part has come from 
employers who require better prepared 
workers and from colleges and universities 
that find students unprepared for rigorous 
study. There also is an increasing awareness 
that we are not clear in this country about 
what schools should be teaching. The lack 
of clariry has resulted in a lack of focus. 
Everything is a priority and nothing is a pri- 
ority. 

Teachers also feel the need to focus and 
be clear about what they expect their stu- 
dents to accomplish. A 1993 national sur- 
vey (Louis Harris and Associates* 1993. p. 7) 



of teachers* opinions found that 80 percent 
of teachers strongly support national content 
standards, i.e. what students should know 
and be able to do. 

While, at this point in their development, 
we do not know exactly what the standards 
will look like, we expect them to be rigor- 
ous. Students will be expected to know 
more and be able to do it better. They also 
will be expected to develop higher-order 
thinking skills which are often under- 
emphasized in our nations schools. 

Available evidence suggests that more 
time will be required if students are to meet 
the standards. Lauren Resnick, a leading 
researcher on student learning, describes the 
kind of learning that needs to take place as 
"time-expensive." Resnick states, "The per- 
sonal mental elaboration that is necessary for 
successful learning takes time — much more 
time than is typically allowed for the study 
of any topic in the school curriculum" 
(Resnick, 1992, p. 3). 

The leaders of the groups developing 
standards in different content areas also 
agree that more time will be needed if stu- 
dents are expected to learn to the levels 
desired. David Florio of the National 
Science Foundation reflects the views of 
other standards setting groups when he says, 
There is a consensus view that new stand- 
ards will require more time" (NECTL, 
1993). 

Support for setting standards that will 
improve the academic performance of stu- 
dents can be found in a number of sectors. 
At the federal level, both the Bush and 
Clinton administrations have worked to 
articulate six National Education Goals and 
to encourage voluntary learning standards 
and performance assessments. At the state 
level, there is a movement to place increas- 
ing emphasis on results in terms of student 
performance. School districts across the 
country have launched a variety of initia- 
tives. 

Yet, while public interest in reform 
appears to be high, much work remains to 
be done. A 1994 survey of all regionally 
accredited public and private high schools 
across the nation concluded that the rate of 
reform in the nations high schools 'overall is 
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highly variable" and "sluggish with the more 
traditional institution still dominant" 
(Cawelti, 1994, p. 66). mile there is a 
great deal of "activity'* in schools, "few high 
schools report the kinds of comprehensive, 
systemic restructuring that may be needed to 
make a major impact on student achieve- 
ment" (ERS News Alert for Education 
Editors, 1994). 



HOW MUCH TIME DO WE ACTUALLY 
PROVIDE FOR ACADEMIC LEARNING 
IN UNITED STATES ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 

How states and schools decide to use the 
time students are in school is a question of 
priorities, a question of what we think is 
important. What we, as a nation, think is 
important for students to do with their time 
in school differs at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels and state by state. 

The Commissions studies of state 
requirements illustrate these differences. 
The Commission contacted state depart- 
ments of education and asked them to pro- 
vide materials that documented their rules 
and regulations for the use of time in 
schools. The materials were analyzed to ver- 
ify' information gathered from key state offi- 
cials during telephone conversations. 

While there were variations across states, 
clear patterns were evident. The most strik- 
ing pattern was found at the secondary level, 
where stat *s requirements are set through 
high school graduation credits expressed in 
Carnegie Units. Through Carnegie Units, 
states require that students take specified 
numbers of courses in subjects such as 
Knglish, mathematics, and science in order 
to graduate. Although the Carnegie Units 
do not control the level of rigor of courses 
students must take, they arc intended to 
insure that all students will, at a minimum, 
be exposed to instruction in certain subjects 
for specified amounts of time. 

The Commissions analysis revealed that 
an Average of 41 percent of students time 
over four years of high school is required to 
be spent studying the courses defined as core 
by the Commission; Knglish/languagc arts. 



mathematics, science, history, geography, 
civics, foreign language, and the arts. The 
remaining amount of time was available for 
electives, which were not defined. In other 
words, during the four years of high school, 
states permit significantly more time to be 
spent on electives than on core academic 
subjects. 

This is not to say that electives have no 
value. Clearly, some students in some 
schools are given an opportunity to take 
challenging and useful electives. However, 
there are no guidelines for the topics stu- 
dents encounter in elective courses. A moti- 
vated student with effective guidance may 
take rigorous electives in core academic sub- 
jects. Many other students do not. 

While state graduation requirements arc 
only part of the picture, they are an impor- 
tant statement of what our states, which 
have the legal responsibility for education in 
this country, think is important for students. 
Given the evidence, it is difficult to argue 
that states communicate the importance of 
placing a strong focus on academic subjects. 

While states influence the use of time at 
the secondary level through Carnegie Units, 
they also may provide requirements for 
grades prior to high school. The 
Commission collected information about 
the extent and nature of states time require- 
ments and recommendations. Figure 1 
graphically depicts the Commissions find- 
ings. Using the data provided by states, the 
Commission found that 10 states established 
time requirements for core subjects in vari- 
ous sets of grades K-9; eight provided time 
recommendations, while the other 32 states 
and the District of Columbia had no time 
requirements or recommendations for core 
subjects. 

Across states with time requirements or 
recommendations, there appears to bt a con- 
sistent common core of subjects which 
receive most of the allocated time. This core 
is comprised of English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies, the arts, and health and 
physical education. Recommendations and 
requirements exist almost exclusively in 
these subjects. 

Some states with time requirements or 
recommendations leave significant blocks of 
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time unallocated, allowing time to be used 
in either core or non core subjects at the dis- 
cretion of the districts or schools. The per- 
centages of instructional time not allocated 
to specific subjects ranges from 2 to 50 per- 
cent. Five states leave no time unallocated; 
five leave less than 15 percent of time unal- 
located; and the remaining eight states leave 
more than 1 5 percent of time unallocated. 

The Commission also found a general 
movement away from specifying how time 
should be used. A few states have abolished 
time requirements over the past several 
years. These states tend to adopt strategies 
of specifying desired rcf«ilts and giving 
schools and districts the responsibility of 
devising plans to achieve those results. 



WHAT IS THE CRITICAL PIECE OF 
INFORMATION WE HAVE MISSED IN 
INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS? 

There has been an increasing interest in 
how much time students in the United 
States spend in school compared to their 
counterparts in other countries. If we expect 
our students to perform academically as well 
as students in other countries, are we allow- 
ing our students enough time to do it? 

Different people have answered this ques- 
tion in different ways. Some people have 
pointed to the fact that Japanese and 
Chinese children spend a greater total 
amount of time in school than American 
children (Stevenson & Stigler, 1992). One 
study found that Chinese children who have 
completed sixth grade have spent the equiva- 
lent of one to two years longer total time in 
elementary school than American children 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992). Another study 
found that Japanese students in senior high 
school spend approximately 60 percent 
more total time in school per week than 
American students (Juster & Stafford, 
1991). 

If we use statistics on the total amount of 
time students spend in school in other coun- 
tries, we might logically conclude that stu- 
dents in the United States are at a disadvan- 
tage because they do not spend as much 
time in school where formal academic learn- 



ing takes place. 

Other people have taken the analysis on a 
different tack and said it is not important 
how much time students spend in school. 
What is important is how much time stu- 
dents spend in classroom instruction. 
Recent data available tell us that 13-year-old 
American students actually spend more 
instructional time in the classroom than stu- 
dents in Japan, Canada, England, Italy, 
Korea, and Germany (NCES, 1993a). 
Therefore, although students in a country 
like Japan actually spend more total time in 
school than American students, they spend 
less time than our students in classroom 
instruction. 

If we use statistics on the amount of 
instructional time students in this country 
receive versus the amount students in other 
countries receive, we might logically con- 
clude that we do not need to provide more 
time for student learning in the United 
States. If American students already are 
spending more instructional rime than stu- 
dents in other countries, the solution to our 
relatively poor academic performance as a 
country must lie elsewhere. 

The Commission, however, took the 
analysis one step further by asking how 
American students spend their instructional 
time as compared to students in other coun- 
tries. What courses do they take and how 
much time do they spend in these courses? 
Are American students provided with the 
same amount of time to learn academic sub- 
jects as their peers elsewhere? Information 
about these questions was gathered through 
site visits to German and Japanese schools, 
discussions with leading government offi- 
cials, and analyses of official documents 
from those countries and France. 

Figure 2 depicts the Commissions find- 
ings when it examined how much time stu- 
dents in their final four years of schooling, 
the equivalent of our grades 9- 1 2, arc 
required to spend studying the core subjects. 
The Commission estimated that French, 
German, and Japanese students are expected 
to spend more than twice as much time on 
core academic subjects its their American 
counterparts. It is because our students have 
the flexibility to take large amounts of non 
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academic courses such as drivers education 
and life skills education that our students 
have more instructional time, but less acade- 
mic time, 

A critical piece of information that has 
been missed in previous studies, then, is how 
much time students spend studying academ- 
ic subjects. The Commission realizes that 
other factors, such as the quality of instruc- 
tion and student motivation are also critical. 

But not to provide the basic ingredient of 
time for academic study is to fail to provide 



an opportunity to learn. Without time, 
other favorable factors have no effect. 
Studies of productivity confirm the impor- 
tance of providing time for learning. They 
suggest that the amount of time students are 
engaged in learning has a powerful and con- 
sistent effect on the amount of learning that 
takes place. (Walbcrg, 1988), 

In addition, the Commission found illus- 
trations of the effects of allocating additional 
instructional time on student achievement. 
One researcher (Bishop, 1993) noted the 
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following rwo examples: 

1 . Americans get comiderahly more language 
arts instruction in primary school than stu- 
dents in Europe and this probably accounts 
for the very strong reading achievement of 
American 9-year-olds. In ninth grade, 
however, language arts instruction is allo- 
cated less time than in Europe and try this 
grade the American advantage in reading 
ability has disappeared (Bishop, 1 993, p. 9). 

2. /;/ 197U Dutch teachers allocated only. J 
percent of time in 9th grade to science, and 
student performance levels were substantial- 
ly below those in the U.S. and Britain. 
U.S. achievement levels exceeded Dutch 
achievement levels by one-third of a stan- 
dard deviation. In 1982, however, the 
Netherlands spent a remarkably high 25 
percent of 9th grade instruction time on sci- 
ence (compared to 20 percent for the US 
and 10 percent in England). As a result, 
science achievement in the Netherlands was 
more than one-half of a standard deviation 
higher than for English and American stu- 
dents (Bishop, 1993, p. 9). 

If we choose to provide our students with 
the same opportunity to master academic 
subjects as students in other countries, 
research suggests we need to reclaim the aca- 
demic day. Currently, there is not enough 
room in our crowded school days to focus 
on achieving rigorous academic standards. 

The answer lies in the ability to set priori- 
ties and to adhere to them. As with any 
scarce resource, we must treat time with 
respect and allocate it wisely. This entails 
emphasizing a rigorous curriculum ground- 
ed in the traditional disciplines of English, 
mathematics, science, history, geography, 
civics, the arts, and foreign languages to the 
exclusion of peripheral activities during the 
core six-hour school day (NKCTL, 1994). 

It is clear that any campaign to safeguard 
the academic day is likely to encounter well- 
entrenched resistance. As one author notes, 
"in its quest for the well-rounded student. 
American society (has) stcer|ed] the atten- 
tion of students away from academics*' 
(l.oyd, 1991, p. 62). 

At the same time, both the public and 



educators are becoming increasingly .sensi- 
tive to the priorities we have established for 
the use of students time in school. A 
nationally representative poll of public atti- 
tudes reported that 55 percent of the public 
believes that schools place too much empha- 
sis on sports (Clements, 1 993). A survey by 
the Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals found that students were 
missing as many as seven days of school to 
sports and to club activities; "Time lost to 
extracurricular activities has become a uni- 
versal complaint.** They made the following 
specific recommendations to safeguard aca- 
demics: 

• Schedule special activity days outside the 
regular school calendar during which many 
events can take place simultaneously 

• Introduce a summer sports season and 
reduce sports schedules and travel time dur- 
ing the regular school year. 

• Ensure that "extra 1 activities are Plot sched- 
uled during exam weeks at the end of semes- 
ters (Lindcckc, 1990, p. 27-28). 

Common sense suggests that practices 
such as these eliminate the need to make 
absolute trade-offs between academics and 
extracurricular activities. The Commission 
argues that we must distinguish more clearly 
between the core academic day and the 
potentially longer school day. In the former, 
instructional time for core academic subjects 
must be protected. In the latter, time can be 
used for the additional academic time some 
students need as well as for enriching 
extracurricular learning. This will be dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Fix the Design Flaw 



In Prisoners of Time , the 
Commission recommends that we 
"fix the design flaw" in American 
schools and that "state and local 
boards work with schools to 
redesign education so that rime becomes a 
factor supporting learning, not a boundary 
marking its limits" (NECTL, 1994, p. 31). 
Fixing the design flaw requires changes in 
how we organize teaching and learning so 
that all students are given the time necessary 
to succeed to high levels, something that is 
not possible in the existing system. 

A story from Greek mythology about a 
cruel character named Procrustes is a good 
basis for beginning to understand what the 
Commission meant by the "design Haw" in 
schools. According to legend, when travelers 
sought lodging at Procrustes* house, he 
would tie them to an iron bed. If they were 
too tall to fit perfectly in the bed, their limbs 
would be cut off. If they were too short for 
the bed, their bodies would be stretched to 
fit. In Procrustes view, the length of the bed 
was the important factor and all travelers 
were required to conform to the bed regard- 
less of their individual physical differences. 

The use of time in American schools has 
been described as a modem-day example of 
a Procrustean bed. Harold Howe summa- 
rizes the view as follows: 

Consider wlmt we do to students in school 
even though we know they tire very different 
from one another when they sunt school 
and will become even less alike as they pur- 
sue learning We insist that students achieve 
their learning in the same amount of time 
regardless of their differences, 7 hen we teil 
them that those who succeed in this amount 
of time are worthy and those who don) are 
failures (Howe, 1993, p. I.K-1J6). 

This chapter will expand on the insights 




into time use sug- 
gested by the myth 
of the Procrustean 
bed. It is about the 
quality of time use in 
our schools and the 
conditions that con- 
tribute to making the 
best possible use of the 
time that is available. 
A number of questions 
will be addressed. What is the design flaw 
and how serious is it? Do the way schools 
use time cause them to be inherently 
inequitable institutions? Why must we re- 
examine the way schools are structured by 
grades? What are some of the teaching prac- 
tices in American schools that contribute to 
the negative effects of the design flaw? 

In reviewing the research related to these 
questions, it is important to note that when 
the design flaw is discussed, it is in reference 
to restructuring schools for student learning. 
It is about using the resources, including 
time, that are currently available to schools 
in more rational and productive ways. 



WHAT IS THE DESIGN FLAW AND 
HOW SERIOUS IS IT? 

At the heart of the design flaw is the con- 
flict between our current uses of time and 
our desire for successful learning by all stu- 
dents. The way time is used in schools may 
be the most significant structural barrier to 
student learning. 

Schools place children in grades by age 
and give each one the same amount of time 
to learn the subjects before them. Like uni- 
form and standard pieces of raw material in 
a factory assembly line, students are "batch 
processed." First they are "sorted" by age 
and then they are moved through the educa- 
tional system in periods of equal time. 
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Yet, wc know that the amount of learning 
that takes place in a given period of time 
varies dramatically with individual students 
(Walk-is, 1988 >- Because they have differ- 
ent learning styles, different aptitudes, and 
differing levels of motivation, students learn 
at different rates. Figures vary, but most 
show some students may need between three 
and six times more time to learn than oth- 



ers. 



Studies also indicate that differences in 
required learning time increase as slower stu- 
dents progress through the curriculum. One 
researcher notes: 

A student who begins a teaming sequence 
by performing poorly on the first step per- 
forms even more poorly on the second step 
because he Licks some of the prerequisites. 
Without extra time to restudy these prereq- 
uisites, he misses more prerequisites at each 
successive step, becoming progressively far- 
ther behind. So the academically rich get 
richer and the academically poor get poorer 
(Arlin, 1984, p. 67). 

On the opposite end of the educational 
spectrum are those children who seem to 
learn most quickly, the students many 
schools label "gifted and talented." Those 
students also su/fer when they are "batch- 
processed," since they grow easily bored 
when their abilities are not challenged. 

Accommodations for gifted and talented 
students seem the exception rather than the 
rule in American schools. Research has 
found that "the large majority of gifted stu- 
dents across this nation spend all but two or 
three hours per week in regular classrooms ' 
and that only minor modifications are made 
to meet their needs (Archambault et al., 
1991, p. 1-2). A study of third and fourth 
grade classrooms found that 84 percent of 
the activities in which gifted and talented 
students participated were the same as those 
for children of other ability levels ( Westberg 
etaL 1991. p. 19). 

More than 30 years ago, John Carroll 
developed a model that has provided the 
foundation for much of the research and 
thinking about time for learning (Carroll, 
1989, pp. 26-31 ). He noted that "the learn- 



er will succeed in learning a given task to the 
extent that he spends the amount of time 
that he needs to learn the task 11 (Carroll, 
1963, p. 725). Carroll described "the very 
great variation that exists in the amounts of 
time that children need for learning" and the 
fact that schools "may allow less than ade- 
quate time for learning any task" (Carroll, 
1963, p. 727). 

Carroll found that "teachers and instruc- 
tional programs vary in the amount of time 
they allow for learning" (Carroll, 1963, p. 
727). He noted the following: 

Some programs present material at such a 
rapid pace that most students are kept 
under continual pressure; only the apter stu- 
dents can keep up with this instruction, 
while the others fall back or out, sometimes 
never to get caught up. In other programs, 
the instruction is paced for the benefit of the 
slower student. ..many fast learners lose some 
of their motivation for learning when they 
feel that their time is being wasted or when 
they are not kept at the edge of challenge 
(Carroll, 1963, pp. 727-728). 

Schools will have a design flaw as long as 
their organization is based on the assump- 
tion that all students can learn on the same 
schedule. The challenge is to devise struc- 
tures in schools that provide instruction 
geared to student differences and permit stu- 
dents to learn at their own rates. Students 
who need more time to learn would receive 
it, while those that require the challenge of a 
fast-paced curriculum would be encouraged 
to move forward. 

What kinds of organization should 
schools consider? One is the creation of 
non-graded schools, which is discussed in 
some detail later in this chapter. In non- 
graded schools, children are taught the cur- 
riculum based on their previous achievement 
levels and readiness for the task at hand 
rather than being grouped on the basis of 
their chronological age. 

Another option is "continuous progress 
learning," where students of the same age, 
but different abilities, are placed in a class- 
room. Students work individually or in 
small groups through sequential learning 
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modules geared to their cognitive level. 
When they complete a unit and are ready to 
move on. they do so. 

Is the design flaw serious? If we are 
unwilling to accept the fact that schools aw 
structured in ways that insure failure of sig- 
nificant numbers of children, the design flaw 
is serious. If we are concerned that many of 
our most gifted students arc not challenged, 
it is serious. If we want to continue to pay 
for the results of educational failures whether 
it be in the high rates of remedial courses 
offered by our high schools and colleges, or 
by the high rate of incarceration in prison by 
our high school dropouts, it is serious. 

DO THE WAY SCHOOLS USE TIME 
CAUSE THEM TO BE INHERENTLY 
INEQUITABLE INSTITUTIONS? 

Providing equal amounts of time to 
groups of students who need different 
amounts of time to learn raises a question 
about the inherent equity of the current 
educational system (NKCTL, 1993, p. 18). 
If we provide all students with the same 
amount of instructional time, we virtually 
guarantee inequality of achievement 
(NFXTL 1993. p. 17). 

In many respects, disadvantaged or slow 
learners suffer most, since, if they begin 
school at a deficit and are unable to master 
their initial lessons, they tend to foil further 
and further behind with each successive step. 
If they do not get the extra time and atten- 
tion they need to learn, they perform poorly 
on achievement tests, thereby further jeopar- 
dizing their opportunities. The students 
who exhibit the lowest achievement scores 
are more frequently poor and/or minority, 
the groups in our society whose numbers are 
increasing most dramatically. 

The solution to the equity question is 
paradoxical. In order to get equality of stu- 
dent achievement, we need to provide them 
with a ppropriate * and therefore unequal 
lime and opportunities to learn (Carroll, 

1 98 ( \p. 30). As one author phrased it, 
"Where ability is concerned, equalii s con- 
sists of providing equally well for all kinds 
and levels of individual differences" (Passow, 

1 9V), p. m 



Do the way schools use time cause them 
to be inherently inequitable institutions? 
Webster's dictionary defines equity as u a free 
and reasonable conformity to accepted stand- 
ards of natural right, law, and justice without 
prejudice, favoritism, or fraud and without 
rigor entailing unique hardship" ( Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary , 1986, 
p. 769). 

Are schools conforming to accepted stand- 
ards of "natural right, law, and justice" when 
they give all children the same amount of 
time to learn, when we know that a large 
percentage of those children require more 
time to learn? Is an institution that struc- 
tures itself so that a predictable number of 
the individuals it selves will fail, acting 
"without prejudice or favoritism"? If the 
answer to these questions is "no," then 
schools, ;ts currently structured, are inher- 
ently inequitable institutions. 

WHY MUST WE RE-EXAMINE THE WAY 
SCHOOLS ARE ORGANIZED BY 
GRADES? 

In the majority of schools throughout the 
country, students are placed in grades 
according to their age. Slotting students 
into predetermined grade levels based on the 
criterion of age assumes students can all be 
treated uniformly and their individual differ- 
ences neatly packaged to fit a preexisting 
structural design. 

The idea of rigidly segregating students 
into grades by age has been challenged from 
a variety of perspectives, Goodlad and 
Anderson note: "Evidence from ethnology, 
anthropology, and educational history and 
research indicates that age segregation, 
which is in effect what graded classrooms 
provide, is neither necessary or natural... age- 
segregation... appears to have far more nega- 
tive than positive consequences" (Goodlad 
& Anderson, 1987. p. xxiii). 

The idea of organizing students into 
grades did not take hold in the United States 
until the mid- 1800s, Prior to then, it was 
not unusual to see students of different ages 
in the same classroom. One author noted 
that the graded structure "runs counter to 
the pattern of upbringing of the young 
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which previously existed for millions or 
years" (Pratt, 1993, p. 17). 

In its study of time and learning, the 
Commission concluded that the grade struc- 
ture found in most of our schools is central 
to the design flaw. The Commission stated: 
"Fixing the design flaw means that grouping 
children by age should become a thing of 
the past. It makes no more sense to put a 
computer literate second-grader in 
Introduction to Computers than it does to 
place a recent Hispanic immigrant in 
Introductory Spanish. Both should be 
placed at their level of accomplishment" 
(NECTL, 1994, p. 31). 

On what basis did the Commission make 
this recommendation? What does the 
research say? Two prominent researchers 
found 'an overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence to support non gradedness in all of 
its dimensions". They conclude: "There is 
simply no research that says graded structure 
is desirable, or, for that matter, that single- 
age class groupings and/or self-contained 
classrooms are to be preferred" (Goodlad & 
Anderson, 1987, p. xxviii). 

Anderson and Pavan ( 1 993) provide 
more detail about studies that have com- 
pared the effectiveness of graded and non 
graded structures. They found the follow- 
ing: 

• Research studies published between 1968 
and 1990 most frequently favor non grad- 
edness on standardized measures of aca- 
demic achievement and mental health, 

• Hoys, blacks, underachieves and students 
of lower socioeconomic status were more 
likely to perform better and to feel more pos- 
itive toward themselves and their schools in 
a non graded environment 

• The longer students were in non graded pro- 
grams, the greater the improvement in their 
achievement scores in reLitiou to ability 
(Anderson and Pavan, 1993, p. S3). 

If a school were to move lo a noli graded 
organizational structure, what would it look 
like? A non graded structure is described its 
follows: 

• Each individual works in varied situations 
where he or she will have opportunities for 



maxim um progress. I here a re no proce- 
dures for retention or promotion, nor any 
grade levels, 

• A child s placement may be changed at any 
time if it is felt to be in the best interest of 
the child's development considering all five 
phases of development: aesthetic, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social 

• Grouping and subgrouping patterns are 
extremely flexible. Learners are grouped 
and regrouped on the basis of one specific 
learning task and are disbanded when that 
objective is reached. 

• Each child should have opportunities to 
work with g>vups of many sizes, including 
one person groups, formed for different pur- 
poses. 

• The specific task materials required, and 
student needs determine the number of stu- 
dents that may be profitably engaged in any 
given educational experience. 

• Children should have frequent contact with 
children and adults of varying personalities, 
backgrounds, abilities, interests, and ages 
(Anderson and Pavan, 1993* pp. xv-xvi). 

In non graded schools where students or 
similar levels of accomplishment are 
grouped together for purposes of instruction 
on a particular topic, teachers can be relieved 
somewhat of the burden of trying to teach 
students with a wide variety of abilities with- 
in one classroom. Currently, in our graded 
schools, there is great variation in the levels 
of achievement by students in a particular 
grade. The National Assessment of 
Kdncational Progress (NAKP) found, for 
example, thai "there are 4th graders... who 
do as well in mathematics as half of 8th 
graders, and about a fifth of 12th graders" 
(Educational Testing Service, PW3i pp. *>-6). 
Based on this finding, "the term grade level' 
is meaningless in the United States, for it 
tells little about what students know and un 
do" (I 'chic annual lesting Setviie. I I W3. 
p. si, 

Wkti students aie grouped by level of 
achievement tathet than bv age and grade, 
teac bets can spend mote time delivering 
institution to their classes at a pace that is 
appropriate foi iill. furthermore, teachers 

III) 
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can reduce the amount of unproductive 
independent "seat work" they assign, a prac- 
tice often unavoidable in classrooms with 
multiple ability groups, since the teacher 
cannot work with more than one group at a 
time (Gutierrez & Slavin, 1992, p. 34). 

The primary reason to move from a grad- 
ed to a lion graded structure is for improved 
learning. Nun graded schools provide a 
structure tor children to move through the 
curriculum at their highest level of capacity. 
The non graded structure also permits more 
time for students who arc at developmcntal- 
ly different levels and eliminates the dimin- 
ished self-esteem that results for students 
who are retained because they have "Jailed** a 
grade. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE TEACHING 
PRACTICES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
THAT CONTRIBUTE TO THE NEGATIVE 
EFFECTS OF THE DESIGN FLAW IN 
SCHOOLS? 

Teachers instructional methods and class- 
room management techniques determine 
how productively learning time is used; that 
is how much teaching and learning actually 
occurs in the minutes and hours devoted to 
the process. It has been demonstrated that 
some teaching strategies promote more con- 
centrated, efficient learning than do others. 
This section will summarize the research on 
five areas: ( 1 ) seat work, (2) classroom orga- 
nization and management practices, (3) rote 
learning, (4) quality and rigor of textbooks, 
and (5) uses of technology. 

SEAT WORK 

Research has consistently found student 
learning to be enhanced by direct instruc- 
tion from teachers, as opposed to extensive 
reliant e on individual "sent work" and writ- 
ing assignments (lititierie/. & Slavin, 1992, 
p. .H). ( ;lassn>oms in which students spend 
long hours on wri ten assignments or silent 
leading, with little direct input horn teach 
cis, ale lieqtteiitly hsmk iated with low 
achievement gains (Walberg. 1991, p. 2 '). 

While the amount ol time spent in sr.it 
work obviously varies depending on the 



teacher and the level, there is no doubt that 
American schools spend a great deal of 
"instructional time" in this manner. Fur 
example, one study of fourth grade mathe- 
matics classrooms found that students spent 
47 percent of their time alone doiiv seat 
work (Walberg. 1991. p. 27). Another 
study found that students in the reading 
classes examined spent 66 percent of their 
time doing seat work while those in the 
mathematics classes studied spent 75 percent 
(Rosenshine. 1980, p. 32). 

These figures provide a rather disturbing 
comparison with those from Asian class- 
rooms where students receive much more 
direct instruction and consistently out- 
perform their American peers on interna- 
tional tests of academic accomplishment. 
One study that compared similar groups of 
students in China, Japan, and the United 
States found large differences between the 
three countries. In China, teachers were 
found to be leaders of the child's activities 
90 percent of the time, as opposed to 74 
percent of the time in Japan, ami only 'Hi 
percent of the time in the United States 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 24), 

The problem with seat work is that at live 
engagement in the learning process dei lines 
dramatically when students are left alone 
and asked to complete often mundane, 
repetitive assignments. While perlnrming 
seat work, they are less inclined to pinicss 
actively new material. As a result, learning 
engagement rates — or "time on task" 
are likely to decline considerably, resulting in 
substantial learning losses (Walberg. 1991, 
p. 32). 



CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

In this « ountry, schools often permit 
behaviors that reduce meaningful learning, 
such as student tardiness, student disrup- 
tions, classroom interruptions, assemblies, 
lack of routine and rules, classes that do not 
start on time, excessive and redundant test 
ing (Kat weit, 1987, p. 26), allowing stu- 
dents to take lengthy breaks between activi- 
ties, diverging from the focus of discussions, 
and asking students to wait while their peers 
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finish assignments (Caskins, 1 988, p. 30). 
It is not surprising m find I hat, holding 
demographic characteristics constant, 
schools that make better use of in-class time 
regularly post strong student test scores 
(Walborg, I99|,p. 27). These students 
engage in a higher proportion of oti-iask 
behavior and interactive instruct ional time, 
and teachers in the schools are rated well on 
clarity of presentations, classroom order, and 
the effectiveness of their classroom processes. 

In what has become the classic study of 
time on task (Rosenshine, 1980, p. 1 80), 
investigators reported that about 60 percent 
of the school day for second- and fifth- 
graders was allocated to the study of acade- 
mic subjects (reading, mathematics, science, 
and social studies). The researchers also 
determined the amount of time students in 
academic classes are actually engaged in 
learning. They found that second grade stu 
dents spend an average of about 1 honi and 
30 minutes actively engaged in studying aca- 
demic subjects while fifth grade students 
spend an average of I hour mid SS minutes 
;ic lively engaged. 

A sniily ol elementary school le,unlti|* 
lime found that (I ) waiting occupied .Ml 
percent of class time, (2) genetal manage 
ineni activities engaged 17 percent of v.ilu 
able lime, and (3) other lion insttiic lioual 
activities took I S percent of time away In mi 
academic study — leaving less than hall of 
class time (47 percent) for actual instruction 
and learning (Walberg, 1991, p. 27). 

Teachers can structure learning time 
through the use of effective classroom orga- 
nization and behavior management tech- 
niques. For instance, they can instruct stu- 
dents in routines that allow them to move 
smoothly from one learning activity to the 
next with minimal direction from the 
teacher and little disi option to the flow of 
learning (Cancan & Kennedy, 1991; 
(iaskins, 1988, p. 30). They can prevent 
student misbehavior by clarifying rules and 
expectations early, establishing habit -form- 
ing routines and procedures, and providing 
clear feedback about performance and 
behavior (liven. son cV I larris, 1992, p. 29). 

Administrators can ban practices that 
interrupt class time, such as PA system 



announcements or impromptu assemblies. 
In addition, students who are habitually late 
can be required to make up missed class 
lime as a condition of promotion or gradua- 
tion. 

finally, i.;hools can experiment with 
innovative organizational procedures such as 
asking teachers, rather than students, to 
move from class to class, or allowing teachers 
to stay with the same group of students for a 
number of years. One study found that the 
latter practice eliminates "down time" at the 
beginning of the school year when teachers 
are getting to know a new group of students 
and deducing what they were taught the 
previous year (Fiske, 1991, p. 17). 

These kinds of explicit classroom organi- 
zation are the norm in Asian classrooms, 
which tend to be calm and orderly (Peak, 
1993; Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 39). 
I String the early months of school, Asian 
children are "explicitly taught the compo- 
nent skills that are necessary for smooth 
operation of the classroom," (Stevenson & 
Stigler, 1992, p. 61 ) such as how to move 
horn one activity to another, how to arrange 
die content of their desks, how to pay atten- 
tion and follow directions, and how to speak 
loudly and clearly so they will be understood 
(Stevenson cV Stigler. 1992). 

As a result* Japanese and Chinese children 
spend less time out of their seats and talking 
to their peers at inappropriate moments 
than do American children. For example, 
one study found that American fifth graders 
are out of their seats nearly 20 percent of the 
time, as compared with S percent of the 
time for Asian children (Stevenson & Stigler, 
1992, p. 39). 



ROTE LEARNING 

A large body of research shows that the 
content currently taught in many classrooms 
is boring and repetitive. Ibo many schools 
rely heavily on rote memorization or "drill 
and-praciicc" activities rather than higher 
order thinking exercises to build students' 
knowledge and skills. 

Fdiication researchers have stressed the 
importance of restructuring academic time 
so that higher order thinking becomes a part 
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of .ill levels of the curriculum. The benefits 
of such a challenging curriculum are well- 
documented A study of disadvantaged stu- 
dents in urban, suburban, and rural elemen- 
tary schools found that instruction that 
focuses upon critical thinking to reinforce 
meaning and understanding of new infor- 
mation is more effective at inculcating 
advanced skills, and at least as effective at 
teaching basic skills (Knapp, Shields, & 
Turnbull. 1 992, p. 37). Other studies have 
confirmed that "students who are exposed to 
academically challenging instruction per- 
form better than students whose instruction 
focuses on basic skills * (U.S. Department of 
Education. 1992, p. 39). 

Disadvantaged learners are most frequent- 
ly subjected to rote drill methods. These 
techniques are particularly prevalent in 
Chapter I classrooms (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1992, p. 39); researchers note 
that "most of the supplemental services tar- 
geted to (disadvantaged) students (Chapter 
1 , English-as-a- Second Language services) 
provide extra practice in basic skills out of 
context and do not emphasize meaning and 
understanding" (Knapp et ah. 1992. p. 37). 

Researchers argue that this conventional 
approach to teaching disadvantaged and 
slow learners actually mitigates against aca- 
demic success (Knapp & Turnbull. 1990, p. 

The approach tends to break up disci- 
plines such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic into fixed sequences of discrete and 
isolated skills that are taught without any 
over-arching context. Likewise, schools 
often require mastery of the most basic skills 
before students are allowed to tackle more 
complex curriculum. For instance, children 
who have not mastered rote spelling exercis- 
es are not deemed capable of reading more 
interesting stories. This pedagogical tech- 
nique underestimates what even slow learn- 
ers are capable of accomplishing and post- 
pones more challenging and interesting 
work for too long. As a result, student 
enthusiasm for learning is diminished 
(Knapp eV Turnbulk 1990, p. %). 

Mind-numbing drill-and-practice meth- 
ods are further reinforced by the pressure 
many American teachers feel to "teach to the 
test." to concentrate upon teaching only 



those facts and concepts which appear on 
state or nationally mandated competency 
examinations. Since those tests generally 
emphasize "basics only" knowledge, teachers 
have little incentive to spend their time on 
higher-order thinking skills which may only 
detract from the time students need to learn 
a large body of isolated facts prescribed by 
the test-making "authorities" (English, 1987. 
p. 17). International comparative .studies 
have revealed that the United States tests 
more frequently than 10 other industrialized 
countries, thereby helping to drive these 
ultimately unproductive teaching practices, 
even though we place less emphasis on their 
results (Haynes & C talker. 1992, p. 60). 

Research casts doubt upon the effective- 
ness of drill-and-practice techniques in pro- 
moting long-term learning (Walbcrg. 1988. 
p. 29). A Johns Hopkins University analysis 
of 24,000 eighth graders showed that drill 
exercises negatively affected test scores in all 
four subject areas where they were used 
(Epstein & Mac lver, 1992. p. 38). The 
same Johns Hopkins study found that even 
after controlling for students differing abili- 
ties and prior achievements, eighth graders 
who take more rigorous and demanding 
algebra courses perform significantly better 
than do students who take other mathemat- 
ics courses with less difficult content 
(Epstein & Mac lver, 1992, p. 38). 

Most memorization is boring and under- 
mines students natural motivation and 
enthusiasm for learning. Research shows 
that students actually lose their motivation 
to learn when their minds are not actively 
challenged (Resnick &C Klopter, 1989. p.' 
S8). Many students lack the motivation to 
progress beyond the most basic levels of a 
strictly hierarchical curriculum. 

By repeatedly exposing our students most 
at risk of educational failure to an impover- 
ished basics-only curriculum, we may unin- 
tentionally be placing a firm ceiling on their 
educational opportunities (Knapp cV 
Turnbull. I W0, p. S6). Eailurc to adopt ere 
alive teaching techniques and rich context 
for new knowledge at the lowest educational 
rungs inherently reinforces the inequalities 
with which students begin the educational 
process. This is particularly apparent in the 



discipline of mathematics, for example, 
where "previous attempts to provide univer- 
sal access to [the subject 1 have resulted in the 
caution of two forms of mathematics educa- 
tion; »nc for social and economic elites 
emphasizing reasoning and rigorous content, 
ami another for the rest of society, emphasiz- 
ing basic computation" (Silver, 1992, p. 48). 

Japanese educators seem to have internal- 
ized tliis lesson. Their curriculum focuses 
primarily on higher-order thinking skills, 
rather than the rote teaching of isolated facts 
(Stevenson rV Sliglet, I9 4 )2, p, 40). Japanese 
teachers .ut as "toadies" in the classroom, 
posing provocative questions atid exhorting 
students lo work together to disiovet solu- 
tions. Students must work hard under this 
lorm of tutelage, generating multiple 
approaches to a solution, reworking prob- 
lems when answers aa* iocorrcit, and 
explaining the rationale behind their meth- 
ods (Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 40). 

It is important to note that the processes 
of discovery and inquiry do not occur in iso- 
lation from content. Rather, facts and infor- 
mation take on meaning and are more likely 
to be understood and remembered, 



QUALITY AND RIGOR OF TEXTBOOKS 

The low levels of quality and rigor found 
in many textbooks exacerbate the design 
flaw, because the texts are not challenging 
atid are not geared to the learning levels of 
students. When students at different ability 
levels are placed in a classroom with a single 
textbook at what is commonly called 4 grade 
level" and the textbook is the primary 
instructional tool used by the teacher, some 
students will be lost while others will be 
bored. 

There is substantial evidence that the 
quality and rigor of textbooks has declined, 
hi a recent review of research on textbooks, 
Reis and Purcell ( 1 991 ) point to the follow- 
ing findings from a number of studies: 

• Ta ylor and Vrye ( 1 988) found that 7 # per- 
cent to 88 percent of fifth and sixth grade 
average readers could pass pretests on basal 
comprehension skills before they were cov- 
ered in the basal render (p. M 



• Recent findings by Usiskin ( 1 987) and 
Fbnders ( 1 987) indicate that not only have 
textbooks decreased in difficulty* but that 
they incorporate a large percentage of repeti- 
tion... (p. 4). 

• Fbinders ( 1 987).. ./investigated/ the mathe- 
matics textbook series of three popular pub- 
lishers. Students in grades 2-5 who used 
these math textbooks encountered approxi- 
mately 40-60 percent new content over the 
course of the school year which equates to 
new material two to three days a week. By 
eighth grade, the amount of new content 
had dropped to JO percent which translates 
to encountering new material once every 
one a fid one-half diiys a week (p. 5). 

• Kirst ( 1 982). believes that textbooks have 
dropped by two grade levels in difficulty 
over the List 10-15 years. 

Stevenson atid Stiglers (1992) compari- 
son of Asian and American textbooks point 
to other related problems for students in this 
country. They found Asian textbooks to be 
"slim, inexpensively produced paperbacks/ 1 
with M few illustrations," and "very little 
information that is not necessary for the 
development of the concepts under consid- 
eration" (Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 139). 
Teachers are expected to supplement the key 
concepts in the textbooks with other infor- 
mation central to the topic under study. 

A very different situation was found in 
American classrooms where textbooks were 
found to be "thick, hard-covered volumes 
covering a whole years work," with 4 colorful 
illustrations* photographs, drawings* or fig- 

• res on each page," and "digressions itito 
historical and biographical material" 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 139). 
Stevenson and Stigler point to the negative 
effects of the textbooks used in the United 
States: 

Daunted by the length of most textbooks 
and knowing that the children's fitture 
teachers wilt he likely to return to the mate- 
rials American teachers often omit some 
topics. Different topics art 1 omitted fjy dif- 
ferent teachers, thereby making it impossible 
for the cbildrens later teachers to know 
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what has been covered at earlier 
grades...Asian textbooks, by contrast are 
developed on the assumption that knowl- 
edge should be cumulative from semester to 
semester; if the concept or skill is taught 
well the first time, it is unnecessary at a 
later grade to repeat the discussion 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 140). 

USE OF TECHNOLOGY IN SCHOOLS 

New computer technologies offer a 
promising vehicle for raising the intellectual 
level of classroom learning experiences. 
Computer software allows students to quick- 
ly and easily access information, such as 
news services and scientific databases, there- 
by expanding their ivscarch horizons and 
improving their analytical and inquiry skills 
(Honey & Henriqiies, 1993, p. 44). 
Computer technology also allows students 
to communicate with teachers and learners 
beyond their geographic boundaries, They 
can share data and research through elec- 
tronic networks like the "Internet" and con- 
tribute to collaborative projects over a 
modem. 

For those times when a student or group 
of students needs to reinforce understanding 
of a particular skill, "Computer-assisted 
instruction" (CA1) can be used on an indi- 
vidualized basis, thus freeing teachers of the 
necessity and monotony of full-class review 
sessions on basic skills that may need rein- 
forcement, CAI packages have shown "sig- 
nificant positive effects at the elementary, 
secondary, and post-secondary levels" (Kulik 
&Kulik,199l,p.44). 

Teachers who arc using computers in the 
classroom report that technology energizes 
and enlivens the learning process and allows 
them to expect more from their students 
(Sheingold & Hadley, 1990, p, 44). 
Technology offers a way to differentiate and 
individualize the pace and content of 
instruction, so that students with different 
strengths and weaknesses can receive the 
kind of education each needs to succeed. 

However, as the Commission points out, 
"technology is a great unrealized hope in 
education reform" (NKCTL 1994, p. 37). 
'loday, schools use technology in very limit- 



ed ways, primarily for drill and practice and 
for teaching computer literacy and program- 
ming skills (Sheingold & Tucker, 1990), 
Barriers to realizing the potential of technol- 
ogy include financial constraints, limits on 
professional development time for teachers 
to learn how to use the technologies, and 
rigid classroom schedules that do not permit 
students and teachers to use technology in 
productive ways. 

Despite these barriers, the use of technol- 
ogy in schools is growing. In August 1993, 
more than 5,000 schools had satellite dishes. 
In 28 states, teachers were found to be using 
statewide electronic networks to share ideas, 
discuss issues, and obtain information for 
improving the quality of their instruction 
(LLS. Department of Education, 1993). 

In the coming years, the challenge will be 
not only to bring technology to schools, but 
also to explore ways that it can be used to 
help students reach the high standards being 
set for them. Machinery alone will not 
bring about the changes we seek. 
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Keep Schools Open Longer to Meet the 
Needs of Children and Communities 



In making its recommendation to 
keep schools open longer, the 
Commission pointed to their find- 
ing that "many children, in many 
different communities, are growing 
up without the family and community sup- 
port taken for granted when schools were 
created 150 years ago" ([NF.CTL), 1994, p. 
34). Consistent with this finding, David 
Hamburg of the Carnegie Corporation 
notes: "Todays children are in crisis because 
todays families are in crisis" (Hamburg, 
1992, p. 19). He goes on to say: 

In the face of the world transformation of 
the twentieth century and its profound 
effects on families, one of the bask issues of 
human survival becomes how to meet the 
crucial requirements for healthy child 
development and adolescent development 
under new circumstances — how to cope 
with modern imminent dangers* how to 
make a living, how to live harmoniously 
with other people, how to meet ones person- 
al needs and integrate them with those of a 
valued group, how to participate in the 
society in ways that ensure the well-being of 
oneself and ones family (p. 37). 

The Commission believes that families 
are critical actors in the education of chil- 
dren. The school cannot replace the family. 

Yet, if we care about the academic per- 
formance of our youth, we cannot ignore the 
stresses placed on families and the broader 
communities in which they live. Unless we 
acknowledge the realities of their lives and 
work cooperatively with our students fami- 
lies to remove the barriers that stand in the 
way of learning, our children will not be 
able to use their time in school productively. 

This is particularly important because a 
significant portion of the student population 
in our country lives in poverty and needs a 



variety of health and human services to over- 
come the obstacles that stand in the way of 
academic learning. In the final analysis, if 
children are hungry, sick, or abused, they 
will not be able to concentrate on reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

In addition ro providing opportunities for 
addressing students health and social service 
needs and their needs for additional learning 
time, keeping schools open longer offers an 
opportunity to help children learn how to 
become productive workers and effective cit- 



izens. 



To become contributing members of our 
society, youth must develop positive atti- 
tudes and constructive behaviors, a constel- 
lation of elements we call "character/* 
Webster defines 4 character" as * a composite 
of good moral qualities typically of moral 
excellence and firmness blended with resolu- 
tion, self-discipline, high ethics, force and 
judgment" (Webster s Third New 
International Dictionary , 1986, p. 376). 

What does "character" look like? What 
qualities of character should students devel- 
op that "transcend cultural, religious, am* 
socio-economic differences? Those were 
the questions posed by a group of 28 nation- 
al leaders concerned with the 'crisis of ethics 
in our nations young people" (Jackson & 
Sagerman, 1 992, p. 1 ). 

The 28 leaders included the chair of a 
state board of education, a state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, a member of the 
National Education Association, leaders of 
youth groups including 4H, Boys Scouts of 
America and Cirl Scouts of America, heads 
of ethics institutions, and a number of 
authors and scholars. They agreed that the 
next generation of Americans must be "more 
firmly anchored to a cadre of values some 
called the six pillars of character: ( 1 ) 
Respect, (2) Responsibility, (3) 
Trustworthiness, (4) Caring, (S) Justice and 
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Fairness, and (6) Civic Virtue and 
Citizenship" (Jackson Sc Sagerman, 1992, p. 
1 ). Without these basic ethical underpin- 
nings, human societies cannot function in 
productive ways. 

To develop such qualities, students need 
structured time under the supervision and 
guidance of adults. The Commission sug- 
gested that the rigorous academic day , the 
primary mission' of schools, be supplement- 
ed by an extended school day , during which 
supplementary services and extracurricular 
activities would be offered. During the aca- 
demic day, students would come to better 
understand concepts such as respect and 
responsibility through the study of history, 
literature and the arts. The extended school 
day would provide additional opportunities 
for them to learn and practice constructive 
behaviors. 

Such programs would depend on the 
needs of students in a particular school, but 
might include participation in youth groups, 
art and music lessons, community service 
activities, remedial and enrichment activi- 
ties, student clubs, organized sports, second 
language instruction* and extra computer 
time. The activities would offer students 
opportunities to enhance their academic and 
social skills, as well as opportunities to learn 
and further develop the basic qualities indi- 
cated above, which are necessary for partici- 
pation as productive workers and effective 
citizens. 

The Commission learned that such "non- 
formal" learning time, learning time outside 
the formal school day, is common in other 
countries. In Japan, as well as Germany, 



many students remain in school after the 
formal academic day is over to participate in 
activities that bring richness and depth to 
their lives. 

This chapter will respond to a series of 
questions considered by the Commission in 
formulating its recommendation to keep 
schools open longer: What is the nature of 
the "new" world inhabited by elementary 
and secondary students in the United States 
and what effect is it having? How do junior 
high and high school students spend their 
time outside school? How much out of 
school time is devoted to homework? What 
effect does part-time employment have on 
academic performance? Do nonformal 
education programs make a difference and 
are they available? Should schools be open 
longer for students at both the elementary 
and secondary levels? 



WHAT IS THE NATURE OP THE "NEW" 
WORLD INHABITED BY ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND WHAT EFFECT 
IS IT HAVING? 

We need only read the newspapers or lis- 
ten to the news to understand that everyone 
in our society, including the very young and 
the very old, live in an increasingly difficult, 
stressful, and complex world. Our economy 
is struggling, and violence has reached into 
both rich and poor communities. 

Americans are working harder to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. With the 
increasing costs of raising children, in most 
two-parent families, both parents must 
work. 

Half of our children will spend some por- 
tion of their school years in a single-parent 
family, and family time with children has 
declined 40 percent since World War II 
(NECTL 1994, p. 15). 

Nearly 25 percent of all children, and 50 
percent of all African American children, in 
the United States are living in poverty 
(NECTL p. 16). Poverty, mean- 
while, continues to rise, so that our schools 
will be serving over 30 percent more p(x>r 
children in the year 2020 (Legters & Slavin, 
1W2, p. 56-57). 
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It is difficult to ignore the alarming evi- 
dence thai large numbers of our children, 
both young children and adolescents, are 
not developing a working understanding of 
the basic traits for living in and preserving 
civilized societies — qualities such as 
respect, responsibility, trustworthiness, car- 
ing, justice and fairness, and citizenship. It 
would be possible literally to fill pages with 
lists of statistics and news stories that point 
to the severity of our problem. In 1994, the 
Children's Defense Fund warned that homi- 
cide has become the leading cause of death 
for elementary and middle school children, 
noting that "the equivalent of a classroom' 
of children is killed even' two days by 
firearms" (Vobejda. 1994, p. 3). A few find- 
ings from a 199.1 study by the National 
School Hoards Association (NSBA). 1993 
nuke the point: 

• ( hie- fourth of all suspensions from sc/fool 
nationally were for violent incidents com- 
mitted by elementary school students, 

• Juvenile arrests for murder increased by 85 
percent between 198? and 1991. 

• Sixty-three percent of incidents involving 
guns on school property involved high school 
students: 24 percent involved junior high 
school students: 12 percent involved ele- 
mentary students; and 1 percent involved 
preschoolers (NSBA, 1993, p. 31 

While the numbers arc alarming, so is the 
fact that the severity of crimes committed by 
school age children is increasing. The 
NSBA noted that "it is not just the number 
of violent incidents that is on the increase... 
the incidents themselves are becoming more 
serious" (NSBA, 1993, p. 4). Among urban 
school districts responding to NSBAs study. 
39 percent reported they had experienced a 
shooting or knifing in school; 23 percent a 
drive-by shooting in the district; 1 5 percent 
at least one rape on school property in the 
previous year. Similarly, the American 
Psychological Association Study (American 
Ps\ etiological Association Commission on 
Youth and Violence |APACYV|, 1993) of 
youth violence found; 

The intensity of violence involving children 
has escalated dramatically hi testimony pre- 



sented to APA... /the/ Director of Child 
Protection Services at Children} National 
Medical Center in Washington, DC, noted 
that the rate of penetrating trauma due to 
violence /such as bullet or stabbing 
wounds/... increased by 1 .740 percent 
between 1 986 and /9<?9(APACYV, 1993, 
p. 12-13). 

Why is violence growing so dramatically 
among our youth? C ating other research, as 
well as their own, NSBA concluded that 

• Violence is a problem that begins at home*' 
(1993, p. S). The increase in violence 
reflects changes in the family structure and 
norms families establish for their children. 
Specific changes in families cited by NSBA 
that have led to increased violence include 
the following: 

• an increasingly inhumane society,., children 
and families in poverty with no hope...; 

• lack of parental caring and supervision in 
well-to-do families; 

• lack of discipline on the part of parents — 
parents fear their kids; 

• lack of parental concern regarding student 
behavior and student whereabouts; 

• parents not supervising their children; 

• poor /amity discipline: and 

• Ltck of a clear and consistent disciplinary 
response society-wide — at home, at school 
and in the courts (NSBA, 1993, p, 5). 

In an environment where parents do not 
have or take the time to establish high 
expectations, clear rules, and consistently 
applied consequences for the behavior of 
their children, television fills in the gap as a 
primary mechanism tor socializing childam. 
lelevisiou provides clear and consistent mes- 
sages and it spends more time teaching chil- 
dren than parents do. Consider the follow- 
ing findings from the American 
Psychological Association: 

• \ lewing violence in the mass media has 
long-Listing consequences. Viewing vio- 
lence... inemxses desensitiziition to violence 
and increases viewers appetites for becoming 
involved in violence > 
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• Research has concluded that higher levels of 
viewing violence on TV contribute to an 
increased acceptance of aggressive attitudes 
and aggressive behavior. 

• In prime time, there are five to six violent 
acts per hour; there are 20 to 25 per hour 
on Saturday morning children) programs. 
The rate of violence on cable and video cas- 
settes far exceeds that on commercial televi- 
sion. 

• Ninety-eight percent of American homes 
have at least one television which is 
watched each week for an average of 28 
hours by children and 23 hours by teenagers 
(APACYV, 1993> p. 4). 

The findings of the studies described 
above and the findings of other studies to be 
cited below paint a disturbing picture of a 
world which is becoming more complicated 
and more violent. It is one in which parents 
and extended families provide less structure 
and guidance than was provided to children 
in previous generations. It is one in which 
television and peers have taken over the 
socialization of large numbers of children 
while parents are working. 

HOW DO JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH 
SCHOOL. STUDENTS SPEND THEIR 
TIME OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL.? 

In the United States, approximately 60 
percent of the time adolescents are awake is 
devoted to going to school, chores, eating, 
or paid employment. The remainder of 
their waking time, approximately 40 per- 
cent, is discretionary. 

The Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development notes that "one reason 
American youth have so much discretionary 
time is the comparatively short school day 
(six to seven hours, not all of which are 
spent in academic pursuits)" (Task Force on 
Youth Development and Community 
Programs, 1992, p. 30). Carnegie also notes 
that "the average American junior high 
school student spends 28.7 hours per week 
in school and 3.2 hours studying; a Japanese 
counterpart spends 46.6 hours in school and 
16.2 hours in study" (Task Force on Youth 



Development and Community Programs, 
1992, p. 32). In many families where both 
parents work or the child is living with a sin- 
gle parent who works, much of the child's 
discretionary time is unsupervised (Task 
Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs* 1992). 

What do adolescents do with that time? 
As previously noted recent research has 
found that American teenagers spend over 
20 hours watching television per week. 
Seventy percent of 13-year-olds and 50.6 
percent of seventeen-year-olds watch at least 
three hours of television a day NCES, 
1 993). In contrast, they read for pleasure 
only about 1.8 hours per week (Task Force 
on Youth Development and Community 
Programs, 1992, p, 67), 

One study found that eleventh-graders 
"spend about 80 percent more time with 
their friends than they do studying" (Fuligni 
& Stevenson, 1993, p. II). Eighty-three 
percent of them said they were dating and 
80 percent said they held down part-time 
jobs (Fuligni & Stevenson, 1993, p. 11). 
National surveys indicate that about two- 
thirds of all high school juniors and seniors 
hold formal part-time jobs and that over half 
of all employed seniors work over 20 hours a 
week, 

Researchers have suggested that we think 
about how American adolescents spend their 
"free" time, not only because they have so 
much of it, but also because much socializa- 
tion occurs during "free" time. For example, 
Fuligni and Stevenson (1993) found that 
Chinese and Japanese students spend much 
more overall time at school than American 
students do. They make the following 
observation: 

Activities at school apparently play a central 
role in preparing Chinese and Japanese 
adolescents for entrance into adulthood,.. In 
contrast... [the] finding that American 
high school students spent almost a third of 
their waking time with friends suggests that 
interacting with peers in out-of-sc/mol set- 
rings plays an important role in adolescent 
development in the United States (Fuligni 
& Stevenson, 1993, p. 5). 
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HOW MUCH OUT-OF-SCHOOL TIME IS 
DEVOTED TO HOMEWORK? 

Historically, American students have not 
done a great deal of homework (Murphy & 
Decker, 1989, p, 77; NCES, 1992). Studies 
show that from 1930 to 1980, few students 
spent more than one to two hours a week 
studying outside of school (Murphy & 
Decker, 1989). It is not unusual for parents 
who ask their children if they have home- 
work to hear: U I finished it in school," In 
the United States, "homework" frequently 
does not mean work at home, It means 
work done during time provided by teachers 
at the end of classes and it means work done 
in study halls. 

When asked how much homework they 
do each day, 69,2 percent of 13-year-old 
public school students and 64.9 percent of 
17-year-olds reported doing at least one 
hour of homework a day. A study of 3,700 
elementary teachers found that over half of 
first, third, and fifth grade students spend 30 
minutes or less on homework per day 
(Epstein, 1988). It is not clear, however, 
how much of this "homework* is done in 
class or study halls, and how much is actual- 
ly done at home, 

Does it matter whether children do 
homework? Most research on the effects of 
homework has been conducted at the sec- 
ondary level where it has been shown to 
improve academic performance and student 
behavior (Cooper, 1989; Epstein, 1988, p. 
83). One study found that the grades of 
low-ability secondary school students who 
did i0 hours or more of homework a week 
were as good as the grades of high-ability 
students who did no homework (Keith, 
1 982), A review of 1 5 studies of homework 
concluded that assigning and grading home- 
work has three times as much effect on stu- 
dent achievement as family socioeconomic 
status (Walbcrg, 1991). Eleventh grade 
mathematics scores in the United States, 
Japan, and China have been found to 
depend heavily upon the amount of time 
spent studying (Fuligni & Stevenson, 1993, 
p. 68). 

How much time should students spend 
on homework? At the middle school level 
student achievement increases with the 



amount of homework completed up to two 
hours a night (Cooper, 1989). At the high 
school level, the more time students spend 
on homework, the better they seem to do 
(Cooper, 1989), At the elementary level, 
students who have lower achievement scores 
spend more time on homework in mathe- 
matics and reading than students with high- 
er scores (Epstein, 1988). This is likely due 
to the fact that the parents of elementary 
school children tend to monitor their chil- 
dren's work and encourage more effort on 
skills students need but have not yet mastered, 

Evidence appears strong that students in 
other industrialized countries are likely to 
spend substantially more time on homework 
than American students (Haynes & Chalker, 
1992, p, 80). In one study, students in four 
out of five countries spent 70 percent more 
time studying than Americans at equivalent 
grade levels (Graham & Weiner, 1992, p. 
59). In Asia, homework is assigned during 
the entire year, even when school is not in 
session (Stevenson & Stigler, 1992, p. 80). 

There appears to be great variation in 
how much homework teachers give and how 
much students do. For example, a study of 
3,000 teachers in Illinois high schools found 
that school districts and schools often lack 
homework policies. (Murphy & Decker, 
1989) Some teachers (85 percent) assigned 
homework; others did not (14 percent). 
Homework is also a significant part of some 
students grades. In the Illinois study 
(Murphy & Decker, 1989), 97 percent of 
the teachers who graded homework counted 
it in the students' grade, but the importance 
placed on homework by teachers varied 
greatly. Overall, nearly half of the teachers 
counted homework for at least 25 percent of 
the students total grade. In that study, 1 1 
percent of the teachers counted homework 
for 50 percent of the grade or higher while 
18 percent of teachers counted homework 
for 20 percent of the grade, 

WHAT EFFECT DOES PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT HAVE ON ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE? 

Researchers have asked whether working 
during the school year has negative effects 
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on adolescents' academic performance or 
other behaviors- They suggest that the issue 
is not whether students work during the 
school year, but rather, how many hours 
they work. Previous research has found that 
the point at which students begin to feel the 
negative effects of work is when they work 
1 5 to 20 hours per week. Steinberg and 
taurences major findings are presented 
below (Steinberg, Feglcy, & Dornbusch, 
1992): 

• National surveys indicate that approxi- 
mately two-think of all high school juniors 
ami seniors hold jobs in the formal part- 
time Ltbor force at any specific time during 
the school yean and that over half of all 
employed U.S. high school seniors work 
mare than 20 hours per week (Steinberg, 
Feglcy, & Dornbusch. 1992. p. 3). 

• Adolescents who. . . work more than 20 hours 
weekly are less academically inclined and 
poorer students to begin with than their 
peers who do not work (Steinberg, l-eglev, 
& Dornbusch, 1992, p. 27). 

• Taking on a job for more than 20 hours 
weekly diminishes youngsters' investment in 
school, increases delinquency and drug use, 
furthers autonomy from parental control, 
and diminishes feelings of self reliance 
(Steinberg, Fegley, & Dornbusch, 1992, 
p. 26). 

• Working does not further erode students 
grades... despite the negative impact it has 
on class attendance, homework perform- 
ance, and attitudes toward school. This 
/may he I due to the fact that many working 
adolescents arc aide to maintain and protect 
their grade-point average by choosing easier 
teachers, selecting less challenging courses, or 
cheating on tests and assignments 
(Steinberg, legley, & Dornbusch, 1992, 
p. 29). 

What effect does part-time employment 
during the sch(x>l year have on students? 
The primary issue is how many hours are 
devoted to employment. The research sug- 
gests that more than 1 S to 20 hours per 
week has negative effects. A great deal, how- 
ever, depends on the individual student and 



the nature of the job. If the job offers the 
student positive role models, and teaches 
him or her personal skills like self-discipline, 
responsibility, and respect for others, it can 
be a valuable experience and motivate in- 
school learning. 



DO NONFORMAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
AND ARE THEY AVAILABLE? 

The term 1 non formal education pro- 
grams" refers to those programs offered to 
students before and after the formal academ- 
ic school day. The benefits of nonformal 
educational programs arc well documented. 

For example, a study for the C 'arnegic 
( Council on Academic Development found 
that "high school students involved in orga- 
nized activities had higher self-esteem, high- 
er grades, higher educational aspirations, 
lower delinquency rales, and a greater sense 
of control over their lives' (Med rich cV 
Marzkc, 1991, p. d.1). A 19H7 survey of 4- 
1 1 alumni and other youth groups found 
that, "on average, alumni believe that pro- 
gram participation contributed to their per- 
sonal development by giving them pride in 
accomplishment, self-confidence, the ability 
to work with others, the ability to set goals 
and communicate them, employment and 
leadership skills, and encouragement of 
community involvement* ( Task Force on 
Youth Development and Community 
Programs. 1992, p. 71). Another researcher 
claims. "Participation in extracurricular 
activities may lead adolescents to acquire 
new skills (organizational, planning, time- 
management), to develop or strengthen par- 
ticular attitudes (discipline, motivation), or 
to receive social rewards that influence per- 
sonality characteristics ' (Holland & Andre, 
1987, p. 73). 

The importance of the skills and attitudes 
promoted through nonformal learning can- 
not be undeavsti mated. For example, a 
1991 Committee of Economic 
Development survey found that "lack of 
dedication to work and discipline in work 
habits are the biggest deficits that employers 
see in high school graduates." Other surveys 
of prospective employers echo the need for 
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qualities such as 'character, sense of respon- 
sibility, self-discipline, pride, teamwork, and 
enthusiasm" (Cappelli, 1992, p. 64). In 
identifying the skills and competencies that 
students need to develop for success in the 
workplace, the Secretary of labors 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) found that personal qualities, such 
as individual responsibility and integrity, 
and strong interpersonal skills are some of 
the most valuable (1992, p. 45-46). 

Other countries pay attention to the 
development of desirable personal qualities 
associated with good character. Japanese 
schools, for example, have long recognized 
the need to foster personal and moral, as 
well as intellectual, development in students 
and offer moral education classes its part of 
their regular academic curriculum 
(Stevenson & Stiglcr, 1992, p. 40). 

Participation in nonformal learning expe- 
riences seems to have the strongest positive 
effects for those who arc at greatest risk of 
scholastic and personal failure (Holland & 
Andre, 1987, p. 73). Likewise, there is evi- 
dence that the young "children who benefit 
the most from child-care centers are those 
who come from relatively poor families" 
(Task Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs, 1992, p. 74). At 
least two-thirds of the children served by 
grassroots youth organizations that currently 
offer organized extracurricular activities are 
from low-income families "and are defined 
as facing serious risks... About the same pro- 
portion have had some involvement with 
the juvenile justice sysrem" (Task Force on 
Youth Development and Community 
Programs, 1992, p. 71). 

Government funding, however, has been 
shrinking during the past 1 5 years, and most 
parents of children who need these programs 
can rarely afford to pay for them. For exam- 
ple, existing out-of-school programs tend to 
serve young people from more advantaged 
families: "Only 17 percent of eighth graders 
from families in the highest socioeconomic 
quartilc did not participate in organized out- 
of-school activities, while 40 percent of low- 
income youth reported no involvement" 
(Task Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs, 1992, p. 63). Other 



studies support this conclusion. A 1992 
Carnegie Corporation of New York Task 
Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs, for insrance, found 
that more and better services reach relatively 
affluent suburban areas while disadvantaged 
students in low income urban and rural 
areas have less and less access to the services 
they need (Task Force on Youth 
Development and Community Programs, 
1992). All of this suggests that schools do 
more with organized activities. 

Schools have not traditionally viewed day 
care, social services, and organized youth 
activities as within their purview, although 
they have been involved to some extent in 
the provision of extracurricular activities such 
as team sports and fine arts programs. The 
private nonprofit sector, including munici- 
pal recreation programs, social service or 
charitable organizations, religious groups, or 
local government agencies, and for-profit 
schools and day care corporations have tradi- 
tionally accepted responsibility for providing 
extended "full service" children and youth 
programs (Seppamen, deVries, & Seligson, 
1992, p. 65). The great bulk of revenue (83 
percent) for these programs has come from 
parental fees, and most of the remaining in- 
come is obtained from local, state, or federal 
government sources (Seppamen et al., 1992, 
p. 67). 

At the elementary level, existing programs 
often fail to provide the needed degree of sup- 
port. For instance, before-school programs 
average 1 .8 hours a week, and after-school 
programs 3.2 hours a week. Only 1 1 percent 
of the programs are available after 6 p.m., and 
only 3 percent are offered on weekends 
(Seppamen et al., 1992, p. 66). In addition, 
such programs cater overwhelmingly to very 
young children (Seppamen et al., 1992, p. 65). 

While the needs for quality care for ele- 
mentary school children are great, schools 
cannot meet all of the needs. This fact has 
been recognized by many schools. 

Currently, "17 percent of public school- 
based programs operate as partnerships with 
other agencies. Thirty-eight to 45 percent of 
public school-based programs indicate coop- 
erative arrangements in the form of in-kind 
donatijm£ (Seppamen et ah, 1992, p. 65). 



SHOULD SCHOOLS BE OPEN LONGER 
FOR STUDENTS AT BOTH THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
LEVELS? 

As these statistics suggest, the problems of 
society touch both elementary and sec- 
ondary students. In addition, they affect 
students* performance, behavior, and atti- 
tudes both in and out of school. 

The severity of the problem with adoles- 
cents is captured by findings from many 
recent commissions. For example, the 
National Commission on Children docu- 
mented "the need for additional adult guid- 
ance and involvement in the lives of adoles- 
cents, a substantial portion of whom are 
exposed to peers and friends engaged in 
high-risk activities that threaten their and 
others* safety and well-being" (National 
Commission on Children, 1991, p 7), The 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development issued a report called A 
Matter of Time: Risk and Opportunity in 
rhe Nonschool Hours. In it Carnegie (Task 
Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs, 1992) noted: 

Millions of Americas young adolescents are 
not developing into responsible members of 
society. Many will not lead productive 
lives, . . Licking clear and consistent adult 
expectations for them, they feel alienated 
from mainstream American life (p. 9). 

In former decades, American parents 
monitored their adolescent children's activi- 
ties more closely and expected children to be 
contributing members of the family. This is 
not the case today. 

The financial cost of raising a child, 
which nnges from $150,000 to $300,000 
per child, places significant financial burdens 
on parents. As children cost more and con- 
tribute less to families, parental attitudes 
change* For example, "two-thirds of parents 
now report that they are less willing to make 
sacrifices for their children than their own 
parents would have been" (Hamburg, 1 W| , 
p. 34). 

It also is well documented that the 
teenage years are a time of conflict and pain 
in many American families (e.g., when 
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teenagers are with their families, they report 
that negative thoughts outnumber positive 
ones about 1 0 to 1 ) (Csikszenztmihalyi & 
Larson, 1984). Nevertheless, teenagers still 
look to adults for guidance. Surveys and 
focus groups with young adolescents indi- 
cate that they "want more regular contact 
with adults who care about and respect 
them, more opportunities to contribute to 
their communities, protection from the haz- 
ards of drugs, violence, and gangs, and 
greater access to constructive alternatives" 
(Task Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs, 1992, p. 71). In one 
survey of children age 10 to 17, 39 percent 
said they Sometimes* wished their parents 
were stricter or kept a closer watch over 
them and their lives.. .[while] only about 1 
percent said they never* wanted their par- 
ents to be stricter or more attentive" 
(National Commission on Children, 1991 , 
p. 15). 

All of this suggests that many adolescents 
arc not getting the guidance they need from 
their parents. The Commission recom- 
mends that schools join with other agencies 
to provide the time and experiences adoles- 
cent children need. 

Research also suggests that schools need 
to be open longer for elementary school stu- 
dents. Throughout the United States, more 
mothers work outside the home, leaving 
large numbers of "latchkey" children home 
alone. In 1992, 66 percent of all families 
with children under age 18 had mothers in 
the labor force (Outtz, 1993). Exact num- 
bers are unavailable because parents who do 
leave their children alone are reluctant to 
report that they do so. However, researchers 
estimate that 12 percent of elementary 
school children care for themselves regularly 
after school, and by the time children reach 
age 1 0, as many as 70 percent may be on 
their own (Seligson, Gannett, & Cotlin, 
1992, p. 64). 

httchkey children are especially likely to 
experiment with alcohol and other drugs. 
In fact, a study of approximately 5,000 8th- 
graders found that students who had no 
supervision for 1 1 or more hours a week 
were at twice the risk of substance abuse as 
their peers (Task Force on Youth 
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Development and Community Programs. 
1992, p. 65). 

The research findings about how the 
latchkey syndrome aftects student achieve- 
ment are mixed. However, as Selignson and 
Fink (1989) note in No Time to Waste: An 
Action Agenda for School-Age Child Care : 

Almost every American who reads a news- 
paper knows the meaning of the term 
"Litchkey children* — young children left 
on their own during the hours when school 
is out . . . There arc so many school age chil- 
dren taking care of themselves that even if 
only a fraction, say one-fifth of them, ends 
v.p doing worse in school, or has develop- 
mental health or other problems as a result 
of the experience with self care, this fraction 
will translate into a huge number of chil- 
dren {Silicon ct aL 1989. p. 1). 



Are additional services needed for both 
elementary and secondary school students? 
Clearly, they are. The Commission recom- 
mended that school facilities he available lor 
a wide array of services tor children and their 
families. To do this will require a longer 
school day that stretches beyond the con- 
fines of rhc six-hour core academic day and 
may operate before school, during the 
evenings, on weekends, and over summer 
break to protect children and to provide 
them with positive learning experiences. 
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chapter roun 

Give Teachers the Professional Time and 
Opportunities They Need to do Their Jobs 



The Commissions study of 
time and learning in schools 
clearly and consistently 
points to a need for 
more and better 
time for teacher learning. 
Teachers must have time to mas- 
ter their subjects* design learning 
experiences for students that will 
lead to the achievement of rigorous 
academic standards, use improved 
assessment systems, better prepare for 
teaching their students, and work with and 
learn from colleagues and others with partic- 
ular kinds of expertise. 

To lock teachers into the existing system, 
which defines a teachers professional activity 
almost solely as the time spent in front of 
students in classrooms, is to guarantee fail- 
ure. As the Commission noted, "The whole 
question of teachers and time needs to be 
rethought in a serious and systematic way" 
(NECTL, 1994, p. 36). 

The critical issues are how much more 
time is needed by teachers and how should 
they use that time. This chapter will sum- 
marize what we know from research about 
the need for additional time and discuss a 
number of factors that must be considered 
when additional time is provided for the 
professional development of teachers. 

As with student learning, research sug- 
gests that there is a tendency for educators 
and the public to choose superficial solu- 
tions to the issues surrounding teacher learn- 
ing. For example, most of the press coverage 
in the first month after the release of 
Prisoners ofTimc focused on extending the 
school day or school year for students — the 
relatively simple idea of providing more 
time. A much smaller percentage of the 
press coverage focused on the design Haw 
inherent in the structure of schools — the 




more complex idea of determining why 
more time is needed and what kind of time 
should be provided. 

How are we currently thinking about 
teacher time? The most popular 
strategy suggested by the current 
reform movement is to provide 
more time for teachers to collabo- 
rate with each other. The assump- 
tion is that groups of teachers in 
schools can generate solutions to the 
problems facing them and their students by 
sharing their collective knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

While this strategy is appealing intuitive- 
ly, research suggests that the potential 
impact of teacher collaboration on student 
learning will be achieved only when other 
factors are seriously taken into considera- 
tion. This chapter will summarize the types 
of factors that must be considered as states 
and school districts grapple with the ques- 
tion of how much more time is needed and 
how that time should he used. 
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The following questions will be 
addressed: 

1. Why is the concept of continuous prof es- 

sional development so essential? 

2. What do we know about the amount of 

time teachers need? 

3. Is there really a problem with the knowl- 
edge, skills, and perspectives teachers 
bring to the classroom? 

4. What must be understood about the cul- 

ture of schools if we are to change teach- 
ing behavior? 

5. Why Is there a critical* need to be clc;ir 

about the purposes for additional 
teacher collective time? 



WHY IS THE CONCEPT OF 
CONTINUOUS PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT SO ESSENTIAL? 

One of the problems noted by the 
Commission is the generally held belief that 
the "only valid use of teachers time is 'in 
front of the class/ the assumption that read- 
ing, planning, collaboration with other 
teachers, and professional development are 
somehow a waste of time" (NECTL 1994, 
p. 17). This belief ignores the fact that 
building good teaching practices, like build- 
ing anything of great worth, requires a sub- 
stantial investment of time. 

The list of things teachers need to know 
and be able to do in order to be effective in 
teaching today s student is longer and more 
complex than at any time in our nations his- 
tory, l or example, we are asking them to 
restructure the entire teaching and learning 
process to insure that all students learn to 
high levels. We arc asking them to acquire 
much more in-depth understanding of sub- 
ject matter and pedagogy. We are asking 
them to teach students with characteristics 
and needs that they may have not encoun- 
tered before — students they may not know 
how to teach (McLaughlin & 'I albert, 
1 992). We are asking them to be actively 
involved in organizational change through 
participatory management. In short, we are 
asking them to do many things they may 



not know how to do and have little time mil 
opportunity to learn. 

Some of the things teachers need to know 
can be learned through improved prepara- 
tion in teacher education programs; there is 
some evidence that important changes an* 
being considered or made in some of these 
programs (Recruiting New leathers, Inc., 
1993). However, we need opportunities for 
teachers already in the workforce to upgrade 
their skills, and we need opportunities for all 
teachers to continue to learn. 

One of the problems we face in redesign- 
ing professional development is the fact that 
there is no body of research that can tell us 
exactly what to do and how to do it. We do 
know, however, where many of the problem 
areas lie and what has not worked before. 
While many of the problems are addressed 
in more depth in this chapter, a few exam- 
ples will be highlighted here to give a sense 
of the scope of the challenge for effective 
professional development. 

For example, one researcher noted, 
"Many teachers are likely to agree with the 
reform idea in the abstract, but in practice, 
are likely to question the wisdom of prac- 
tices such as spending an entire class on one 
problem (too inefficient), or engaging stu- 
dents in a complex discussion of a topic (it 
confuses them), or of engaging students in 
experimentation (it leads to misbehavior)" 
(Kennedy, 1992, p. , M). Similarly, teachers 
may understand the importance of teaching 
complex problem-solving skills in a course, 
but lack exposure to classroom organization- 
al techniques that support critical thinking 
and independent student inquiry. 

We know thar teachers frequently com- 
plain that the limited in-service training 
time they are given is rarely enough to help 
them improve their teaching practices in any 
meaningful way (Kilpatrick, 1992, p. 4K). 
We know that teachers spend the bulk of 
their day in their classrooms practicing what 
they already know, We know that the time 
teachers can invest in instructional improve- 
ment is minimal; one survey of high school 
teachers found that 46 percent of them 
spend less than one hour a mouth in meet- 
ings planning curriculum and instruction, 



and another 30 percent spend only between 
1 and S hours per month in such meetings 
(Moles. 1988, p. 87). 

We also know that low priority is plat ed 
on professional development by American 
schools in direct contrast to Asian and some 
European philosophies about teacher train- 
ing. In Asia, for example, 'there is a system- 
atic effort to pass on the accumulated wis- 
dom of teaching practice to each new gener- 
ation of teachers by providing for continu- 
ing professional interaction or teachers" 
(Stevenson & Stigler, 1992. p. 92). In visits 
to Japan and Germany, the Commission 
found that teachers in Japan typically are in 
front of a class of students tour periods a 
day. In German)-, teachers are in class with 
students for 21 to 24 hours per week, while 
they work approximately 38 hours per week. 
The remainder of their time is used for other 
aspects of their profession; ! work including 
planning and working with colleagues to 
improve learning for students. 

As indicated earlier, there is much work 
to be done to design effective professional 
development, and while there is no clear 
recipe, it is important to build on what we 
have learned. The remainder ot this chapter 
will summarize key questions and findings 
examined by the Commission in making its 
recommendations about professional devel- 
opment. 



WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE 
AMOUNT OF TIME TEACHERS NEED? 

Kstimates of the additional amount of 
time needed by teachers varies depending on 
what is to be accomplished. To some extent, 
research in this area is limited because we 
cannot study what has not been tried. For 
example, common sense tells us that teach- 
ers will need more time to learn how to 
translate the rigorous standards being devel- 
oped in core academic subjects into class- 
room practice. However, we do not yet 
know how much learning time will be 
required for teachers to make our goals a 
reality. 

Nevertheless, some research has been con- 
ducted on the time needed for teachers to 



implement innovative programs and prac- 
tices. In Time tor Reform (1992). Purnell 
and I till summarize estimates of teacher 
time needed for reform from a number of 
different sources: 

• /// a recent survey ofl 7H principals in 
urban high schools undertaking major 
change efforts, lack of time, energy, and 
money were identified as the key implemen- 
tation problems. On average, teac/jers 
devoted 7 0 days of time to implementing a 
project while "the more success fid schooh 
used 50 dtiys a year of external assistance 

f or training, coaching, and capacity build- 
///^(Purnell & Hill, 1992, p. 2)'. 

• Staff of the Effective Schools Network report 
that it takes 10 to 20 teacher days per 
month to develop and implement improve- 
ment pbns (Purnell & Hill, 1992, p. 2). 

• To leant a * moderately difficult teaching 
strategy could require that teachers receive 
20 to 30 hours of instruction in its theory, 
15 to 20 classroom demonstrations, and 10 
to 15 coaching sessions before mastering the 
technique and incorporating it into routine 
classroom practice "(Purnell & Hill, 1992, 
p. 2). 

Research on teachers use of technology 
also provides a glimpse into the amount of 
time teachers need to learn to teach in new 
and more effective ways. For example, 
teachers can reasonably learn how to inte- 
grate computer-based drill-and-practice 
exercises into their repertoire of teaching 
strategies in a year or less. However, it may 
take five or six years for teachers to learn to 
use technology in ways that support higher- 
order thinking skills, decision making, col- 
laboration, etc. (Sheingold & Hadley, 1990, 
p. 44). 

We do not know, however, whether less 
time would be required if teachers had a 
thorough understanding of the structure of 
the disciplines they teach or if they were 
given guidance in using technology produc 
tively. Studies show that the majority of 
teachers who do use computers and 
telecommunications technologies in the 
classroom are self-taught because appiopl i 
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arc professional development and support »?» 
virtually nonexistent in schools (Honey cV 
Henriques, 1993, p. 44). 

IS THERE REALLY A PROBLEM WITH 
THE KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND PER* 
SPECTIVES TEACHERS BRING TO THE 
CLASSROOM ? 

One of the most obvious factors in the 
success of any worker is the knowledge, 
skills, and perspectives he or she brings to 
the effort. If we expect teachers to play a 
significant role in improving teaching and 
learning, we must consider whether the 
teachers in a school collectively have the 
knowledge, skills, and perspectives needed to 
address the problems they face. 

Little (1990) pinpoints the heart of the 
problem when she says, "Under some cir- 
cumstances, greater contact among teachers 
can be expected to advance the prospects for 
students success; in others, to promote 
increased teacher- to-tcne her contact may be 
to intensify norms unfavorable to children" 
(p. 524), Little goes on to say: 

bluntly put. do we have in teachers collabo- 
rative work the creative development of 
Wi ll-informed choices, or the mutual rein- 
forcement of poorly informed habit? Does 
teachers time together advance the under- 
standing and imagination they bring to 
their work or do teachers merely confirm 
one another in present practice... Are there 
collaborations that in fact erode teachers' 
moral commitments and intellectual merit 
(p. 525). 

The point is not to delay reform activities 
uncil teachers and others in a serux>l develop 
some ideal set of knowledge, skills, and jkt- 
spectives. Rather, it is important to assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of the people 
in schools to provide a basis for generating 
mechanisms that will enhance and further 
develop the qualities schools need in their 
staffs. 

As states and schools throughout the 
nation establish high rigorous academic 
learning standards for all students, it 
becomes increasingly important for teachers 
to have a solid grounding in subject matter 



content. In a recent study, researchers at the 
National C ienter for Research on Teacher 
Indication found that "elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers frequently lack connected, 
conceptual understandings of the subject 
matters they are expected to teach" 
(McDiarmid, 1992, p. 1). 

A number of researchers (Greeno, 1993; 
Shulman, 1987; Stodolsky, 1988) have 
argued that we must move from the teach- 
ing of tedious facts to teaching for under- 
standing. McLaughlin andTalbert (1992) 
note that teaching for understanding 
requires "pedagogical content knowledge" 
(p. 3). "knowledge not simply of a subject 
area, but also of how to teach it — how to 
select, represent, and organize information, 
concepts, and procedures... so that subject 
matter knowledge can be transformed into 
teaching for understanding" (p. 3). 

One logical solution to teachers' inade- 
quate content knowledge has been ro require 
more courses in the subject matter they 
teach, l or example, some reformers of high- 
er education argue that prospective teachers 
should complete a four-year liberal arts pro- 
gram and a year of professional teacher 
training. The assumption is that teachers 
will develop a solid grounding in their sub- 
ject matter and would be able not only to 
teach students a set of "facts" related to the 
subject, but also the concepts and theories 
necessary for students to think about and 
use what they learn. 

However, there is growing evidence thai 
this approach may not produce the results 
we desire. For example, Boyer (1987) found 
that college teachers lecture and college stu- 
dents have few opportunities co learn how to 
clarify positions or challenge ideas. Durkin 
and Barnes (1986) found the emphasis in 
most college courses to be on "lower-level 
and convergent types of cognitive opera- 
tions" (Durkin & Barnes, 1986, p. 7(>.t), 
Perkins (1986) found that students reason- 
ing skills do not appear to improve between 
the time they begin and complete college. 

Ball (1988) found that many college stu- 
dents, "including people who were majoring 
in mathematics, had difficulty working 
below the surface of so called simple mathe- 
matics" (Ball, 1988, p. 20-21), She noted 
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that college students "could perform the 
procedures, (but] lacked understanding of 
the content" (Ball, 1988, p. 21). In her 
comparison of math majors and non-math 
majors. Ball found that "math majors, who 
had obviously taken more mathematics 
courses and knew more stufF did not have a 
substantial advantage in explaining and con- 
necting underlying concepts, principles, and 
meanings" (Bail. 1988. p. 22). 

In short, prospec- 
tive teachers do 
not appear to be 
developing the 
kinds of content 
knowledge 
understandings 
that will be 
required to 
implement rigor- 
ous standards for learning — at least not in 
liberal arts colleges. The significance of this 
muling is further compounded by the fact 
that "the subject matter preparation of 
teachers is rarely the central focus of any 
phase of teacher education" (Ball. 1988. p. 
11). 

McDiarmid (1992) summarizes the situa- 
tion as follows: 

The current reform trend may produce more 
teachers who log more seat-time in arts and 
science courses. But will they know more 
about the subject matter they must teach? 
And will what they leant about the subject 
matters sustain them in helping diverse stu- 
dents learn? From the evidence on student 
learning in the arts and sciences % it dint 
necessarily so (p. 24). 



WHAT MUST BE UNDERSTOOD ABOUT 
THE CULTURE OF SCHOOLS IF WE 
ARC TO CHANGE TEACHING 
BEHAVIOR? 

Another critical issue that must be con- 
sidered when more time is provided for 
teachers to engage in school reform is the 
culture* of the school. In addition to the 
skills or knowledge which tend to be primar- 
ily technical, the "culture* of a school has 
significant elements that are philosophical. 



political and emotional. Culture refers to 
the accepted way of living with others in a 
group and to the mix of beliefs, values, and 
norms held by the group. 

The culture of most schools in the United 
States leaves teachers isolated and does not 
encourage them to work with others in solv- 
ing problems or improving student learning. 
As Joyce, Bcnnet. & Rolheiser-Bennet. 
(1990) suggest: 

The culture of the school has proved to be a 
very tough customer indeed. Proposals both 
for the "empowerment" of teachers and for 
an increase in the use of the knowledge base 
in education depend on the realization of a 
radically revised workplace with very differ- 
ent reLitionships among teachers and much 
greater attention to the application of 
knowledge than is the norm in educational 
settings tocl\y(y. 34). 

Failure to take into account the power of 
the school culture in change efforts is a 
recurring theme in the evaluation of change 
efforts. Two powerful examples follow. 

The first example involves Theodore 
Sizers Coalition of Essential Schools. The 
coalition, which includes more than 400 
schools nationwide provides a clear set of 
principles for schools to use in designing 
their programs. Muncey and McQuillan 
( 1 993), who conducted a five year ethno- 
graphic study of eight of the Coalition of 
Essential Schools sites concluded that 
Vhoolwidc reform will be very difficult to 
accomplish" (p. 487). They found the fol- 
low ing: 

• In the majority of schools "there was not 
consensus that fundamental changes in 
school structure or teaching practices 
needed to occur" (p. 48^). In each case, 
only one or two administrators and a 
core ot teachers believed changes wea* 
necessary 

• When schools attempted to develop a 
school wide philosophy, "many previously 
unacknowledged philosophical divisions 
within the faculty emerged" (p. 487). In 
the same school, faculty members had 
different "perceptions of their jobs, the 
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schools mission, and the host ways to 
educate children" (p. 487). 

• As groups of teachers within .1 school 
hecame actively involved in reform, their 
efforts often ended up dividing the fac- 
ulty" causing "tension" and "rifts." 
Teachers who were trying to make 
changes were viewed hy other teachers as 
receiving preferential treatment" and 
were resented (p. 488). 

• Teachers involved in reform focused on 
the substance of the changes they were 
trying to make in curriculum and 
instruction and did not take the time or 
"make it a priority to convince their skep- 
tical colleagues of the programs merit" 
(p. 488). Substantial opposition arose. 

• Most reform efforts began by focusing on 
issues that could be addressed "with little 
disruption to the school as a whole" and 
did not lead to systemic, school- wide 
change (Muncey & McQuillan, 1993. p. 
487). 

In Sizers schools, the changes attempted 
activated latent political tensions or height- 
ened new ones and sometimes created new 
factions" (Muncey & McQuillan, 1993, p. 
489). Faculty members "often found them- 
selves isolated, exhausted, and discouraged" 
(Muncey & McQuillan, 1993, p. 489). 
While the principles put forth by the 
Coalition were sound in a technical sense, 
the results of the evaluation suggest that the 
culture of the school was not taken into con- 
sideration to the extent needed. 

A second study (Hargreaves, 1992) exam- 
ined the effects ot providing additional 
release time for elementary school teachers 
in Ontario, Canada to collaborate on school 
improvement. Through contract negotia- 
tions, elementary school teachers were given 
approximately 120 minutes per week away 
from students in preparation time. The 
additional time was found to "alleviate stress 
and increase the opportunities for the plan- 
ning and preparation of more creative work" 
(p. 98). 

However, tour 'perversities" of additional 
preparation time also were identified. First, 
increased preparation time did "not ncces- 
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sarily enhance ihe process of association, 
community, and collegiality among teach- 
ers" (Hargreaves, 1992, p. 98). The 
increased preparation time was considered 
t(K) "precious" and "scarce" to "fritter" away 
in discussions with colleagues (Hargreaves, 
1992. p. 99). 

Second, while the teachers "appreciated" 
the additional time they had received, an 
"important minority" of the teachers did not 
want the further amounts of time for which 
their federations were fighting in order to 
move closer to the working conditions of 
high school teachers. They were concerned 
about being away from their students too 
much and the effect it would have on the 
quality of service being provided 
(Hargreaves, 1992, pp. 99-100). 

Third, when "substitute" teachers came 
into their classes to cover the periods of 
released time, the regular classroom teachers 
preferred arrangements where the "substi- 
tute" teachers handled self-contained areas 
of instruction such as music or foreign lan- 
guage. They did not want to share responsi- 
bility with the 'substitute 1 ' teachers, because 
"sharing classes where both teachers exper- 
tise in the chosen subject was adequate or 
strong... exposed differences and raised 
doubts about whose expertise might be 
weaker — doubts the teachers preferred to 
keep suppressed" (Hargreaves, 1992. p. 1 01). 

Fourth, where collegiality did exist, it was 
more often "contrived" than real. Teachers 
were scheduled and administratively 
required to meet with colleagues. 
Hargreaves notes that "collaborative cul- 
tures" are a relatively rare occurrence 
(Hargreaves, 1992, p. 103). 

The two studies described above point to 
the power of school culture. So important is 
the culture of schools that Fullan and 
Sticgelbauer (1991) note, "One of the great 
mistakes over the past 30 years has been the 
naive assumption that involving some teach- 
ers on curriculum committees or in program 
development would facilitate implementa- 
tion, because it would increase acceptance 
by other teachers" (p. 1 27). Fullan and 
Sticgelbauer go on to say: "Change is a 
highly personal experience — each and 
every one of the teachers who will be affect- 
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cd by change must have the opportunity to 
work through this experience in a way in 
which the rewards at least equal the cost" (p. 
127). 



WHY IS THERE A CRITICAL. NEED TO 
BE CLEAR ABOUT THE PURPOSES 
FOR ADDITIONAL TEACHER 
COLLECTIVE TIME? 

Research suggests that another potential 
problem that may undermine the value of* 
collaborative time for teachers is a focus on 
rhe collaboration itself rather than the reason 
for the collaboration. For example, many 
schools throughout the nation have attempt- 
ed to implement site-based decision making 
models. 

Ill schools where site-based decision mak- 
ing models are implemented, the goal has 
been to establish structures that encourage 
teachers to influence the functions schools 
perform on the assumption that their influ- 
ence ultimately will lead to improved stu- 
dent performance. How effective have site- 
based decision making initiatives been? 
One group of researchers (Malen. Ogawa, fie 
Kranz. 1991) who reviewed the literature on 
site-based decision making concluded that 
there is "little evidence that [site-based deci- 
sion making] alters influence relationships, 
renews school organizations, or develops the 
qualities of academically effective schools" 
(p. 289). Johnson and Boles (1992) who 
conducted an extensive review of research on 
site-based decision-making note the follow- 
ing: 

Before IW(K those who nwiewed the school- 
based management literature would likely 
bare declared the reform a failures for there 
was little evidence of positive outcomes, 
particularly in increased learning for st a - 
dt vr> . /■/ en nou \ u ith some t mm ' em % mt r- 
aging findings emerging about the imple- 
mentation of n hoof bused management in 
several districts, prospects for success remain 
muriyip, Sh 

( liven these findings, some might argue 
that site-based management is an ineffective 



strategy. However, the research suggests that 
it r.;ay not be the strategy of site-based man- 
agement cliat is ineffective. The failure of 
site-based management to reach its potential 
may be more a function of the lack of a clear 
focus on the purposes for implementing the 
strategy, and naive assumptions about the 
time required or the kinds of skills and 
knowledge required to use the strategy suc- 
cessfully. 

For example, a number of researchers 
point to the need for time and professional 
development for teachers participating in 
site-based decision making and the inade- 
quate training often provided (Malen et aL 

1991, p. 309; Wehlage, Smith, Lipman, 

1992, p. 76). Other researchers warn that 
site-based management may lead to negative 
effects for students if teachers do not have 
the necessary knowledge or desire to focus 
on improving student learning (Murphy, 
1989. p. 808). Johnson notes. \School-site 
councils can make new decisions, control 
their budgets and reorganize their schools 
without improving children's learning" 
(Johnson, 1992, p. 7). 

While most researchers report that teach- 
ers lack the time to participate effectively in 
site-based management, the ability of teach- 
ers to use the time they do have is critical. 
Wehlage, Smith, and Lipman conclude that 
"simply providing the time to meet... [is) no 
guarantee that teachers would know how to 
work together in ways likely to result in 
more engaging curriculum and improved 
student performance" (1992, p. "'o). 

Johnson (1992) suggests that site-based 
management will not work for the benefit of 
students unless teachers acquire two types of 
knowledge, knowledge associated with run- 
ning organizations such as "how to organize 
meetings, how to reach consensus, or how to 
develop budgets," and "knowledge about 
teaching, learning, and curriculum" (p. 22). 
Finally, Johnson notes that "there is consid- 
erable evidence that ,i teacher's commitment 
to restructuring is enhanced by opportuni- 
ties for continued learning about subject 
matter and pedagogy, particularly when staff 
development is embedded in prac tice" (p. 



25). 
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As more and more schools move to col- 
laborative structures, lessons from past 
efforts should be taken into consideration. 
Currently, many teachers new-found 
'empowerment* has focused on issues unre- 
lated to curriculum and instruction and 
therefore has had little effect on studenr 



learning. Research suggests that schools and 
the teachers in them need to be clear about 
the purposes for collaboration and use avail- 
able opportunities to move closer to their 
goals. They also need opportunities to learn 
how to do the work we expect of them. 
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The Unanswered Questions 



A 



s the ( iomntission 
conducted its 
work, it became 
clear that a good 
» deal of valuable 
research was available to guide its 
deliberation*. The preceding chap- 
ters reflect the scope and breadth ot" 
research examined on a number ot 
key questions. 

However, little or inadequate research was 
available on a number of other significant 
questions. The purpose of this chapter is to 
outline some ot those questions as topics for 
further investigation. 

The lists of questions which follow arc- 
not intended to reflect the full range of 
issues that need to be addressed by the 
research community. They do, however, 
suggest some of the areas in which addition- 
al research is needed to guide education poli- 
cy and practice. 

For many of the unanswered questions, 
research is appropriate. In other cases, it 
may be appropriate to invest in the develop- 
ment ot carefully designed demonstrations 
which can contribute to our level of under- 
standing, for example, several of the ques- 
tions related to standards and technology 
may require the development of models, 
strategies, or methods that can be studied in 
practice. 

In addition, both the research reviewed in 
the previous chapters and the questions out- 
lined here suggest the critical importance of 
maintaining a locus on student and teacher 
learning in both research *md practice, lor 
example, the research on site-based decision 
making suggests that it makes little sense to 
involve teachers in the time-consuming gov- 
ernance of schools if they arc not focusing 
on issues ot curriculum and instruction. It 
makes little sense to invest large amounts of 
money in professional development of 




teachers if the strategies supported 
do not provide teachers with the 
learning opportunities they need 
to better their teaching. 
Both the research reviewed in 
earlier chapters and the unanswered 
questions presented here suggest the 
need for a parallel focus on the quality 
of student learning. We need to ask 
whether and how the particular strategy 
being considered will make a difference in 
student performance both in school and 
later as students become workers and citi- 
zens. Research should help us understand 
how the issues being studied affect student 
learning. 

Finally; as the introduction to this docu- 
ment indicated, research was not reviewed 
on three recommendations made by the 
Commission, all of which call for action. 
However, the questions presented in this 
chapter suggest a critical need to study what 
is currently happening in the reform move- 
ment. As the federal government, states, 
and school districts invest in reform, we 
need to know what is working and what is 
not. We need to reflect upon and use what 
is learned from the efforts we undertake. 

We need to understand the processes for 
developing effective local plans to transform 
schools within the context ot Goals 2000. 
We need to know what roles government, 
higher education, business, private founda- 
tions, social and civic organizations, parents, 
students, and teachers should play. \Xc need 
to study the various approaches being taken 
and build on what works. 

The questions outlined here are arranged 
according to the topics reviewed in previous 
chapters. They are not presented in priority 
order within each category. Rather, they 
reflect a range ot issues to be addressed if we 
are to have the information necessary for 
future decision making. 
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RECLAIM THE ACADEMIC DAY 

• How rigorous arc the courses students are 
required to take to meet current state 
requirements in academic areas? How 
much non-academic activity gins on 
behind ostensibly academic course titles 
and school schedules? I Exactly what are 
students expected to know and be able to 
do in this country? Arc the standards dif- 
ferent for students with different charac- 
teristics? I low do we compare with other 
countries? 

• I low is time actually spent in schools at 
the elementary, middle, and high school 
levels? What variations are there and 
what effects do they have on student per- 
formance? What kinds of non -academic 
activities occur in schools? How do they 
affect the uses of time? 

• What do parents, teachers, and the gen- 
eral public view as the purposes of educa- 
tion? Are there differences among 
groups? Are there different views for the 
elementary, middle, and high school 
levels? 

• How do the curricula and schedules of 
high-quality private schools differ from 
p 1 1 bl ic scho( >l s? A re t here cl i tfe re 1 1 c es 
among public schools in various regions 
of the country? 

• What state mandates stand in the way or 
provide no incentives to focus on acade- 
mic learning? What rules, administrative 
procedures, and legislation do states put 
in plate that support or hinder improve- 
ment? 

• To what extent, and in what form do 
other countries establish or promote 
national content standards in the core 
subjects? Are there significant regional 
variations in such standards or in the cur- 
ricula to achieve the standards? What 
subjects are held to national standards? 
What is perceived as important for all 
students to know and be able to do? 

• I low are national standards established in 
other countries? Who mm poses and 
issues them? What is the process used to 
reach consensus? 



In other countries, are the standards t he- 
same for all students? If not, how do 
they differ and for whom? Is the curricu- 
lum the same for all students? If not, 
how does it differ and for whom? Is 
there a partial common core? What is it? 
How are "tracks" arrived at? What per- 
centage of each age group is in each 
track? What percentage of students com- 
plete secondary school and what percent 
go on to further education and what sort 
of education? What are the admission 
requirements in other countries for each 
sort of post -secondary education? 

In other countries, what are the methods 
of assessing student performance at vari- 
ous grade levels? How arc they related to 
the standards and the curriculum? What 
are the stakes? 

What changes in the standards or in their 
application aa* being considered by other 
nations? Is there active opposition to t he- 
standards and their influence? What are 
the points of controversy? 

How are standards in other nations used 
to shape the curriculum from the earliest 
grades through secondary schcx>ls? 

In the United States, what percent of the 
total amount of money spent by school 
districts for the education of children (in 
terms of teacher time, fac ilities, and 
materials) is actually used to support aca- 
demic versus non -academic activities? 
How does that compare with how funds 
are used in other countries? 

1 low are funds for education in the 
l-nitecl States and other countries allocat- 
ed among grades, subjects, texts and 
materials, special education programs, 
teacher salaries, administrative costs, 
school maintenance, family aid, and capi- 
tal expenditures? 



FIX THE DESIGN FLAW 

• 1 he design flaw refers to providing equal 
amounts of time for stttdctm who learn 
at different rates. Ii> what extent are 
American schools cxpcrimeining with 
different time configurations (e.g, alter- 
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native schedules, different amounts of 
time for different students, school years 
longer than 180 days, graduation based 
on performance)? What are the effects 
on student performance? 

• What common methods and conditions 
support high levels of academic learning 
for both at-risk and gifted and talented 
students? 

• What arc effective strategies for develop- 
ing students motivation to learn? To 
what extent are they subject -specific? 
What can be done in classrooms, and 
what needs to be done in the home and 
community? 

• What is the nature v teaching and learn- 
ing in countries with particularly high 
test scores and how does it differ from 
that in the United States? What do class- 
rooms look like? What does the curricu- 
lum look like? What is the nature of 
interaction between teacher and student? 

• What are the effects of school size on aca- 
demic performance, retention, morale, 
vandalism, student behavior parent 
involvement, and efficient use of time? 

• How can technology best be used to sup- 
port teaching and learning? Are there 
counterproductive uses of technology for 
learning? To what extent is time wasted 
on engaging but insignificant material? 
What strategics and methods art most 
productive? 

• Are different uses of technology more 
productive lor different subjects? 1 low 
ian technology be used to help students 
at quire the essential knowledge and skills 
in mathematics? In I.nglish? In history, 
and other academic subjects? 



KEEP SCHOOLS OPEN LONGER TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OP CHILDREN AND 
COMMUNITIES 

• Beyond a sound grounding in academics, 
what do students need to learn to be 
effective workers am) citizens? I low ian 
schools and other organizations working 
with schools structure time beyond the 
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academic day to help students acquire the 
knowledge, skills, and habits they need? 
How would we characicri/x quality time 
in beforc-and-aftcr school programs? 
What can we do in extended school pro- 
grams to help students become motivat- 
ed, life- long learners? 

• What effect do extended school hours 
have on rates of crime and delinquency 
and on the safety of youth? What arc the 
effects of a broader array of academic and 
social services on the fabric of the 
community? 

• What kinds of homework contribute 
most to student learning? Are some- 
kinds of activities students could do out- 
side of school more productive than oth- 
ers? Are different kinds of independent 
work more productive in some subjects 
(e.g. mathematics, sconce, history) than 
others? 

• How can teachers make and keep the 
link between work done inside and out- 
side the classroom? What can teachers 
do in class to capitalize on the work stu- 
dents do at home so that students see the 
relevance of their independent work? 

• ( liven the fact that todays parents do 
have less time to spend with their chil- 
dren, how can that time be used most 
productively to help their children? 

• What barriers exist at the federal, state, 
and local levels to prevent or frustrate the 
integrated delivery of health and social 
services to students? What policies are 
required to bring necessary services to 
students? I low can the various agencies 
involved Ik* held accountable? 



GIVE TEACHERS THE PROFESSIONAL 
TIME AND OPPORTUNITIES THEY 
NEED TO DO THEIR JOBS 

• I low much time do teachers need to 
translate the high academic standards 
currently being set into effective class- 
room practice? I low can teachers best be 
supported in their efforts to restructure 
the teaching and learning environment to 
support the learning of all students to 



high levels? What do they need to learn, 
both in subject matter and pedagogy? 

• To what extent arc schools asking teach- 
ers to cover more material than is possible 
in the time available? What is the range 
of decisions teachers make in selecting 
what to include and what to leave out? 
What effects do those decisions have on 
student motivation and performance? 

• Research has found that it often takes a 
long time for teachers to learn how to use 
technology in ways that support student 
learning of higher-order thinking skills. 
Research also has found that most teach- 
ers learn how to use technology on their 
own, with little assistance from schools. 
How much less time would be required 
for teachers to become effect ive in using 
technology if (a) they had a thorough 
understanding of the content and struc- 
ture of their disciplines and (b) they were 
given expert guidance in using technolo- 
gy productively? 

• How much time do teachers spend on 
non instructional tasks? What options 



are there for paraprofessionals? 

• How much time and what kinds of pro- 
grams will it take to educate teachers in 
subject matter to the level of world class 
standards? What can we learn from 
teacher education programs abroad? 

• How do the national standards and the 
curriculum of other countries shape the 
selection, education, certification, and 
professional development of teachers? 

• How and when do teachers in other 
countries learn what they need to learn to 
be effective? What is the nature of pre- 
service education? How and what do 
they learn? What is the nature of on-the- 
job learning? How and what do they 
learn? 

• How much money is actually speni on 
professional development in this country? 
What do states, school districts, schools, 
and individual teachers ac tually spend 
;>nd for what? How could that money be 
reallocated to support an integrated 
approach to professional development? 
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